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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


URKEY has accepted the Conference since our last issue, 
and Lord Salisbury has started for Constantinople, but 
the event of the week has been the publication in the London 
Gazette of Tuesday of a despatch from Lord A. Loftus de- 
scribing an interview with the Czar at Livadia. The Russian 
Emperor on November 2 lamented the inveterate suspicion of 
Russian policy existing in England, declared his belief that 
the acquisition of Constantinople would be a misfortune for 
his Empire, and pledged his sacred word of honour in the most 
solemn manner that he had no intention of acquiring Constan- 
tinople, and that if he occupied Bulgaria, he should only do so tem- 
porarily. ‘‘ His Majesty here reverted to the proposal addressed to 
her Majesty's Government for the occupation of Bosnia by 
Austria, of Bulgaria by Russia, and of a naval demonstration at 
Constantinople, where, he said, her Majesty's fleet would have 
been the dominant power.” This, his Majesty thought, ought to 
be a sufficient proof that Russia entertained no intention of 
occupying that capital. He could not understand, when he had 
given such proofs that he had no desire for aggrandisement, why 
there should not be a perfect understanding between England 
and Russia. His Majesty also affirmed that the conquest of India 
by Russia was an impossibility. 











We have commented upon these assurances elsewhere, but must 
mention here that they were given on the 2nd, that they were in 
England on the 4th, and that they must have been in Lord 
Beaconsfield's recollection when he uttered his speech at the 
Guildhall. He made no allusion to them, however, though the 
Russian Government intended them to be public, but left the 
people to understand that he knew Hussia was anxious for war, 
and that he defied her. In other words, he did all in his power to 
make war unavoidable, and did it without allowing those who hung 
upon his words any real knowledge of the facts before him. Is 
it to be wondered at that the answering speech of the Emperor at 
Moscow had in it a tone of defiance, or that observers should 
question whether, in spite of all assurances, the Cabinet can be 
heartily in accord ? 


Lord Salisbury, the British Envoy Extraordinary to the Con- 
ference, has started for Constantinople, vid Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
and Rome, and will not arrive at his destination before December. 
_ In Paris he had a long interview with the Duc Decazes, but re- 
ceived, it is believed, fresh assurances that the interests of France 
require her to observe a strict neutrality. In Berlin he was re- 
ceived with all honour by Prince Bismarck late at night, but, it 
is stated, was assured that Germany felt bound to maintain a 
friendly attitude towards all parties, and could not, in especial, 
forget her obligations to Russia. Lord Odo Russell, it should be 
noted, was sick during the time of the Marquis’s stay in Berlin. Lord 
Salisbury left Berlin for Vienna on Thursday, and no account of 
his visit has been received, but the balance of local opinion tends 
to peace, the military party and the Imperial family pressing 
the Sclavic view upon the Emperor, who, moreover, is disturbed 
by the good understanding between Berlin and St. Petersburg. 
Lord Salisbury proceeds next to Rome, where he will find a 





opponent, Sir James Fergusson. Mr. Samuelson polled 661 votes, 
against 568 given for Sir J. Fergusson. This is the gain of a 
seat to the Liberals. At the last election, Mr. H. C. Lopes 
headed the poll with 642 votes against 557 given for Mr. Willans, 
the Liberal candidate. Hence, while the Conservatives this year 
polled eleven more votes than the Liberals polledat the last election, 
the Liberals this year polled nineteen more votes than the Con- 
servatives polled at the last election. In other words, the parties 
in Frome have exchanged places, and something more. 


’ Bengal has been struck by one of those calamities which, if they 
occurred in Europe, would be remembered for generations, but 
occurring in Asia, are forgotten within weeks. On the night of 
October 31, a terrible cyclone in the north-east corner of the 
Bay of Bengal either drove the storm-wave over the shores of 
Backergunge, Chittagong, and the islands facing them, or, as 
seems more probable from the accounts, banked up the waters of 
the Megna, the mouth of the Brahmapootra, and then released 
them as the water in a reservoir is released, when the dyke breaks, 
The resulting rush swept Deccan-Shabazpore, the alluvial district of 
Backergunge, Hattiah, and the island of Sundeep, under a column 
of water often 20 feet deep, drowning all who could not escape 
by climbing trees. It is officially believed that 250,000 persons 
have perished, and judging from the example of the storm of 1822, 
at least as many cattle must have been swept away. That is five 
times the destruction caused by the earthquake of Lisbon. The 
Government have established relief-centres, but man cannot pre- 
vent these calamities, though life might be saved by building 
towers or mounds of hardened clay, to which the people could 
retreat. 


The arrest of the Egpytian Finance Minister, as described by 
the correspondents, is a strangely Oriental incident. It is said 
that the Khedive had been warned that his Minister of Finance, 
Ismail Sadyk, his foster-brother and richest subject, had been in- 
fluencing the Sheikhs against him, and on the 17th inst. he 
received a letter from the Minister himself, openly censuring and 
threatening him. The Khedive thought the letter proof-positive 
that the Minister had a strong party at his back, and at first 
remained passive, but on the following day he asked the 
Minister, hitherto his most intimate friend, to take a drive 
with him, and at its close handed him over to the guard. 
Ismail was at once tried and sentenced to exile in Upper Egypt, 
whither he was despatched on the 25th, and whether he is dead 
or not, his great property, said to amount to two millions, was 
confiscated, and the proceeds will be most convenient to meet the 
dividends due upon Egyptian Bonds. He was a peasant’s son, 
accumulated all his wealth in office, had the largest harem in 
Egypt, and fell, as it were, at a touch. 


Mr. Cross, the Home Secretary, has been starring it this week 
in Birmingham, and trying to revive there the somewhat dejected 
hopes of the Conservative electors. If a somewhat Liberal- 
Conservative be the best kind of Conservative agitator in a 
borough which is so very Radical as Birmingham, Mr. Cross was 
well selected for his task, but we confess to some doubt whether 
a “moderate” man is ever quite the person to make head- 
way against political wind and tide. Mr. Cross tried to talk 
like a good hot partisan, but the effect is rather like a ruffled 
ring-dove’s attempt to play the character of a defiant and im- 
perious hawk. The coo breaks out after all, in spite of hood and 
bells. Even on the Eastern Question Mr. Cross was as ‘‘mildas new 
milk.” “ Treaty-breaking,” he said, was playing with edged tools, 
and not to be thought of, but then the Powers who made a treaty 
could alter it; the time had clearly come when all ‘the waste- 
paper currency of Turkish’ promises” must be paid in sterling 





coin, and it would be the duty of the Conference to see what 
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measures were necessary to secure the good administration of the 
Christian provinces of Turkey, and to see that ‘adequate pro- 
vision is made that all these measures should be carried into 
effect.” If that does not imply a military occupation of 
these provinces, we do not know what it means. Nothing 
short of it would secure that the measures devised should be 
carried into effect. But even the Liberals would be quite satisfied 
with a military guarantee for a reformed Administration, and we 
certainly should have supposed that Lord Beaconsfield would be 


quite dissatisfied with it. 


In his next speech, Mr. Cross insisted on that kindly but 
sometimes rather enervating characteristic of Conservatism, 
that in their legislation Conservatives avoid treading on the 
corns of their fellow-citizens. That is all very well for 
Lord Beaconsfield, who, as we know, despises “ parochial” 
legislation, and would just as soon reform English institutions 
without touching any of the evils affecting them, as he would 
pluck up those evils root and branch. But Mr. Cross is a prac- 
tical lawyer and a practical man, who knows well, for instance, 
and admirably insists on the mischief of subordinating municipal 
institutions to political purposes ; and how he is to do any good, 
—whether in a Municipal Reform Bill or a Prisons Reform Bill, 
or any other,—without treading heavily on very tender corns, we 
cannot conceive. Perhaps, however, as a Conservative, Mr. 
Cross may be permitted to do a skilful chiropodist’s work for his 
own party,—to cut their corns first, after which they will not be 
so tender to the legislative touch. 


Visits like Mr. Cross’s soften local rancours. Mr. Chamberlain, 
the junior Member for Birmingham, is not the gentlest of de- 
baters, but while assisting in the reception of the Home Secretary 
he became perfectly genial, complimented him most happily on 
his Artisans’ Dwellings Bill, and when he suddenly tried a little 
electioneering, turned the laugh on him in the most felicitous 
manner. Mr, Cross thinks the Tories ought to have the third 
seat for Birmingham, and asked why they did not obtain it. 
He thought the seats should be more equally distributed, and 
hoped yet to see the day when Birmingham would be in accord 
with her Majesty’s Government. Thereupon Mr. Chamberlain 
rejoined that as to distribution, the easiest way to fulfil that wish 
was to accord to Birmingham her proper number of seats ; while 
as to Mr. Cross’s aspiration, he cordially concurred in it, hoping, 
like him, speedily to see the day when Birmingham and her 
Majesty’s Government would be in accord. 


Mr. Bright made a very eloquent peace-speech on Wednesday at 
a meeting convened to hear a lecture on International Arbitration, 
which he attended at Llandudno. He dwelt with his usual pathos 
on the suffering and grief caused by war, and descanted with 
some power on the very inadequate evidence on which Govern- 
ments have usually allowed themselves to be convinced that so 
gigantic a calamity as war is really needful. If a man is 
tried for his life, he said, the greatest pains ig taken to secure 
that everything shall be said which can be said to prove his 
innocence or throw doubt upon his guilt, and the Judge always 
directs the jury, if they feel any serious doubt on the question, to 
give the accused the benefit of the doubt. But in deciding on 
war, which is a death-warrant to thousands, and sometimes 
to hundreds of thousands, or millions,—the Crimean war, 
which lasted only two years, was estimated to have cost 
the nations concerned about a million lives,—Governments 
come to their resolution on the flimsiest evidence. Nay, it is some- 
times demonstrated that the true evidence was all the other way, 
as in the case of our war with the revolted colonies of British North 
America, andas Mr. Bright holds, in the case of the Crimean war ; 
at least the universal condemnation of such wars in retrospect by 
the people whose Governments had decided to wage them, appears 
to prove this. There can be no doubt that Mr. Bright is 
quite right in saying that the awful responsibility of declaring war 
has been far too often carelessly assumed by Governments which 
do not weigh at all the grave character of that responsibility. 
But we doubt very much whether any principle short of non- 
resistance and complete submission to any use of force, however 
unwarrantable, would have effected much towards terminating war. 
Certainly, for the mere impartial neutrals to leave the chiefly 
interested combatants to fight out their quarrels alone, would 
probably have made war worse than it has been, alike in its tone 
and its results. 


Mr. Bright proposed a common effort on the part of all Christian 
ministers of religion in all Churches to impress on the people, and 


bring clearly to the minds of statesmen, the truth that modem 
European States are not in the position of the cities of ancient 
Greece or of the marauding hordes of ancient Rome, but that 
our statesmen are, or ought to be, the Christian rulers of g 
Christian people. We suspect that these clergymen ang 
ministers will do a great deal more good if they try to impress 
on their people the peculiar character of this particular struggle, 
and the great danger of rivetting a frightful yoke upon an inno. 
cent people by any interference on behalf of the Turks, Jf 
they attempt to make out that all war, however righteous the 
cause, is wicked, they will only lose their pains, and persuade the 
people of England that their Christian teachers do not really 
understand either Christianity or human nature. 


On Tuesday night Mr. E. A. Leatham (M.P. for Hudders- 
field) made a speech, on the occasion of the inauguration 
of a Liberal Club at Longwood, in the neighbourhood of 
Huddersfield, in which he charged Lord Derby with having, 
during the earlier stages of the Eastern Question, true to hig 
Tory instincts, encouraged the Porte to ‘‘make short work ” with 
the insurrection in the Herzegovina,—which “ short work ” had 
made long work for the diplomatists, if not for the armies of 
Europe. He maintained that we had no right to go to war except 
to protect vital interests of our own, and such interests of ours 
were certainly not involved in the present crisis. But, said Mr, 
Leatham, if we had had the same relations with any oppressed 
people which the Russians have with the oppressed Sclavs of 
Turkey, “ there was no Government which existed in this country 
which could have resisted the call to arms.” That is, most of it, 
very true; but why is it, then, laid down so very strongly that 
only vital ‘‘interests” of our own could justify us in going to 
war? Surely, there are great causes which have higher claims 











than any mere “interests ;” and we hold that even in this case we 
should have been fully justified in identifying ourselves, if neces- 
sary even by an appeal to force, with Russia, for the purpose of 
getting redress for the monstrous oppression of the Christian 
provinces of Turkey. 





The Parliamentary Committee which was formed late last 
Session, at a meeting under the presidency of Lord Shaftesbury, 
to watch the progress of events in Turkey, have held an im- 
portant meeting at Canada Buildings, King Street, West- 
minster. Circulars had been sent out in influential quarters, 
which had received very encouraging replies. It was there- 
fore resolved to hold a National Conference in London at an 
early date, ‘‘To consider the best means of promoting the favour- 
able progress of the Eastern Question through the concert of the 
Powers and Nations of Europe ; and particularly,—(1) of obtaining 
for the Christian provinces of Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria 
a release from the direct rule of the Porte, with due guarantees 
for the equal rights of the non-Christian population ; (2), and 
also of diffusing through the country sound information on the 
various branches of the question.” It is expected that the first 
list of conveners will contain nearly two hundred names. Many 
eminent names among the clergy of the Church and other religious 
bodies, and distinguished men of letters, scientific men, and artists, 
have already signed, in addition to a large number of Members of 
Parliament, and other political celebrities. 


The London School-Board Elections come off next Thursday, 
when we hope to see a Board elected not inferior in vigour to 
the last, and containing, if possible, even more promise for the 
future. We should like to see a Board including a fair number 
of men of experience in the duties, a fair number of able young 
men, and a few able women. We should like also to see no very 
sharp line drawn between the friends of School-Board Schools 
and the friends of Voluntary Schools,—in other words, to 
see a few really large-minded Churchmen, like the Bishop 
of Manchester,—the Rey. John Oakley, one of the candidates 
for Hackney, appears to be such a one,—who would really prefer the 
School-Board school to the denominational school, where it was the 
more efficient, and who yet would not desire to destroy any good 
denominational school only to put a School-Board school in its 
place. We hope to see Mrs. Westlake elected for Marylebone, as 
she will prove, we believe, one of the most efficient members of 
the new Board,—Miss Helen Taylor (the late Mr. J. S. Mill's step- 
daughter, whose capacity is well known) returned for Lambeth,— 
and Mr. Sydney Buxton, the son of the late Mr. Charles Buxton, 
who has inherited a good birthright both of philanthropic energy 
and of intellectual ability, returned for Westminster. Of course, 
those who by their great services have won the confidence of the 





London electors, like Sir Charles Reed and Mr. Picton (Hackney), 
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“Me. Picton is a great secularist, but nevertheless a thoroughly 
eamest and excellent man,—Rev. A. Legge (Greenwich), and 
others, are sure of their return. Among Roman Catholics, we 
should be glad to see Mr. F. H. O’Donnell, who is a candidate 
for Chelsea, chosen. He is at least a Liberal as well as a Roman 
Catholic, and a man of large culture, which always goes for 
something in modifying Roman Catholic ideas. It is well to have 

ntatives of all convictions, but also well to have to represent 
them, those who, while retaining their own, have come at least 
to understand faintly or fully those of others. 


The Stock Exchange has twice been affected in the last seven 
days by a rumour that Lord Beaconsfield had resigned. The rumour 
was first spread on Saturday, and on Thursday it became so strong 
that the Times of Friday inserted in a prominent place an oddly- 
worded denial. It thought it ‘needless to deny a rumour so im- 
probable,” but did deny on authority that there were any dissensions 
in the Cabinet. It is needless to point out that “‘ dissensions ” and 
Lord Beaeconsfield’s retirement have no necessary connection 
whatever. The cat may quit “the Happy Family” from an in- 
digestion, without any one having a right to say that it had quar- 
relled with either the hawk, the mouse, or the owl. Lord Beacons- 
field, however, can keep secrets as well as Mr. Disraeli, and his 
retirement will doubtless, when it occurs, be revealed, as his 
peerage was, as a bolt out of the blue. 


The serious dispute between the British Government and that 
of Pekin appears to have been finally settled by the convention 
arranged at Chefoo between Sir Thomas Wadeand the great Chinese 
mandarin Li Hung-chang. It has been agreed that no one shall 
be put to death—the Government being convinced that the real 
authors of the outrage would escape—that the Chinese Govern- 
ment shall pay 200,000 taels (£50,000) in compensation, that 
lekin or irregular transit duties shall not be levied in the foreign 
settlements, and that several new ports shall be opened to com- 
merece. Moreover, a letter of apology for the Yunnan outrage is 
to be forwarded by special envoy to the Queen, and a code of 
etiquette is to be drawn up by the Foreign Ministers for their 
treatment by the Court, and embodied in the Chinese etiquette. 
The principle of this code is to be that the Ministers shall be 
treated in Pekin as they are in other friendly capitals. The con- 
ceasions appear to be considerable, but there is a clause author- 
ising an expedition from Pekin to India through Thibet which 
may yet prove a source of trouble. 


It is affirmed on good authority that the Russian Government 
has occupied all the Southern Railways in the transport of troops, 
that torpedoes have been fixed in the ports of the Black Sea, and 
that an internal loan has been negotiated of £15,000,000 sterling. 
It is also stated, though not on such good authority, that the 
Russians are forwarding a whole corps d’armée to Servia, and 
that the Roumanian Army is ready at once to move into the 
Dobrudscha. The hospital organisation is being completed, and 
the Imperial Guard has been told by the Emperor himself that it 
may yet be required for service. This state of preparation appears 
to argue a preconceived belief that the Conference may fail, or 
even a preconceived determination that it shall fail; but it must 
not be forgotten that Russia is far better served at Constanti- 
nople than we are, She may be well aware that the Turks have 
made up their minds not to give substantial guarantees for the 
performance of their promises, until compelled either by war or 
by the certainty that war will be the result of refusal. 


Mr. E, Ashmead Bartlett, who appears to have travelled re- 
cently in Servia, writes a long letter to the Times, urging that 
Britain has now one more opportunity of redeeming her mistake 
in not intervening on behalf of the Slavic Christians. The 
Servians are disenchanted with Russia; and would, if part of 
Bosnia were ceded to them, gladly make a separate peace with 
Turkey. ‘‘ Some kind of autonomous administration ” should also 
be arranged for Bulgaria, and then England could enter into war, 
if needful, with a clear conscience, and Turkey would be greatly 
strengthened. That would be good advice, if extended to 
Herzegovina and the Greek provinces of Turkey also, and 
the autonomous arrangement made real; but Mr. Bartlett, 
like everybody else who suggests these medium courses, 
entirely omits to explain what guarantees he would be content 
with. No autonomous arrangement is possible without a military 
and non-Turkish occupation of Bulgaria. Who is to occupy it ? 
Turkish troops? Why did not Turkish troops prevent the 


Atrocities, which were just as illegal under existing Hatts as they 
spay be under any possible constitution Turks could frame ? 
t is force that is wanted, not a new form of promise. 





Nothing has yet been settled about the American Presidency, 
but according to the latest reports, the Returning Boards of North 
Carolina, Louisiana, and Florida will all declare a majority for 
Mr. Hayes, who thus obtains a majority of one Elector. The 
Democrats assert that in North Carolina votes from Democratie 
counties have been unfairly rejected, and have made an appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the State, which is said to be now Demo- 
cratic. The great excitement, however, is postponed, pending the 
arrival of the official return from Florida, where the voting is said 
to have run unusually close, the highest majority claimed by 
either side being within 200. The vote of one doubtful elector, it 
must be remembered, will give Mr. Tilden a majority. 


The Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, the Rev. Mark Patti- 
son, delivered yesterday week a sharp ironical attack on the de- 
generation of English artistic taste, in distributing at Oxford the 
prizes won by the students in the Schools of Science and Art in 
connection with South Kensington. We have criticised suf- 
ficiently the general principles of this address elsewhere, but may 
add here that, in addition to the remarks on the degeneration in 
the patterns and tints of the Smyrna carpets imported by modern 
England—(to the delicate vegetable tints which the Greeks had 
learnt from the Phoenicians more than 3,000 years ago, had sue- 
ceeded, said Mr. Pattison, the staring mineral dyes of coal- 
smoked England)—the speaker made some caustic remarks on the 
degeneration of Venetian glass under the influence of English 
middle-class taste. English capital, he said, infused, about twenty 
years ago, new life into the glass manufactory of Murano, near 
Venice,—but the beautiful blown-glass of Venice did not sell. 
‘Fhe English taste for cut-glass interfered with the demand, and 
‘sin order to keep the market’’ the company was compelled to 
emulate the English cut-glass. ‘‘ Mechanism, with its mindless- 
ness and its precision, has ousted art from Murano. The ruby, 
the amber, the olive, the acqua-marina, the opal, are still there, 
but they are vulgarised representatives of the originals ; the 
bosses and the ritorto look out of place on the transformed 
material, and the whole product is a kind of cross between the 
Staffordshire cut and the Venetian blown-glass.” Mr. 
Pattison was also not unjustly severe on our japanned coal- 
boxes, with the ‘‘monstrous vulgarities of their lacquered lids.” 
But when he regards such market ‘‘ demands ” as these as proving 
that there has been a degeneration of taste within the last thirty 
years, he probably forgets that the chief consumers of the wares 
he criticises are a class who have risen from a social position in 
which, thirty years ago, their predecessors would never have thought 
of buying such wares at all. The rapid diffusion of wealth has 
rendered the comparison between former and existing conditions 
of public taste in classes which appear to be the same, completely 
illusory. 

A somewhat hard case was brought before the Queen’s Bench 
Division of the High Court of Judicature on Monday. Dr. 
Deville, the health officer at Harrogate, having ventured to read 
a paper at York on the 26th April on the “Sanitary State 
of Watering-places,” in which paper he made comments on his 
experience at Harrogate, found that he had given great offence to 
the municipal authorities there, these comments being regarded 
as very injurious to the interests of the borough by deter- 
ring intending visitors. Dr. Deville not having attended to 
a summons from the Local Board of Health to explain his 
paper, that Board applied to the Local Government Board in 
London to dismiss him, which, however, the Local Government 
Board declined to do. Nevertheless the Local Board of Health 
persisted in treating him as if he had been dismissed, refused to 
pay his salary, and it is said, obstructed him in the discharge of 
his duties. He therefore applied to the Queen’s Bench for a 
mandamus to be addressed to the Local Board of Health, direct- 
ing them to permit him to discharge his usual duties. This applica- 
tion was dismissed on the ground that Dr. Deville had made a tech - 
nical mistake. He might have proceeded against the Local Board 
for the salary owing in the usual way, and as for the obstruction 
offered to the discharge of his duties, that could not be properly 
removed by a mandamus, the appropriate intention of which is to 
compel the performance of neglected obligations, not to order 
people to desist from doing something which they have no right 
to do. So poor Dr. Deville had his application refused, and has 
incurred a heavy expense to no purpose. Not the leas, however, 
is it clear that the selfish sensitiveness of municipal Boards of 
Health will interfere seriously with any attempt on the part of 
the Health Officers to contribute to the formation of a just public 
opinion on sanitary questions. 

Consols were on Friday 95§ to 95}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


~~ 


THE RUSSIAN ASSURANCES. 


HE Russian Government certainly sticks to its text. The 
Emperor himself has now not only stated his own view 

of his own purposes to the British Ambassador, Lord A. Loftus, 
but has requested that his statement should be given publicly 
to the whole world. This has been done in the most formal 
and official way through the London Gazette, and the Em- 
peror’s words are well worthy the attention of all Englishmen. 
They amount to a solemn pledge on the personal honour of 
the Ozar that he has no views of conquest, and no desire 
to become possessed of Constantinople. “His Majesty,” 
writes Lord A. Loftus on November 2 from Yalta, “pledged his 
sacred word of honour in the most earnest and solemn manner 
that he had no intention of acquiring Constantinople, and that if 
necessity should oblige him to occupy a portion of Bulgaria, it 
would only be provisionally, and until peace and the safety of 
the Christian population were secured.” Assurances could 
scarcely be clearer, and if they had been given by the Emperor 
of Germany, or Marshal MacMahon, or the Emperor of 
Austria, they would have been accepted as final, and made the 
basis of British policy. We are well aware that after the 
Khiva incident a similar confidence will not in this country be 
extended to the Ozar, who, it will be alleged, may again be un- 
able to control his Generals; but it should not be forgotten 
that in this instance the assurances of the Czar are in 
accordance with his past offers, with his direct interests, and 
with the opinions of many of the ablest men around him. 
Nothing could be stronger than the guarantee he offered only 
a few weeks since, when he proposed that Austria should 
occupy Bosnia, that Russia should occupy Bulgaria, and that 
the maritime Powers should occupy the Bosphorus. As the 
Emperor says, that arrangement “ would have made Queen 
Victoria’s Fleet the dominant power at Constantinople,” which 
indeed we could then, if needful, have garrisoned, without 
war, without a breach with Russia, and without excessive 
exertion. Had this proposal, been accepted, as it ought to 
have been, and would have been, but that Lord Beaconsfield 
is intent, not on securing the best possible result, but the 
result most pleasing to the Turks, all that Lord Salisbury 
can hope to gain by promises, arguments, or menaces would 
have been secured at once, Constantinople being in fact 
placed in the power of Great Britain, as her material 
guarantee that her interests should be protected in subsequent 
negotiations. We are not pleading for the good-faith of the Czar, 
who, for aught we know, may be as faithless as the Emperor 
Napoleon believed his namesake and predecessor to have been, 
but what has good-faith to do with the matter in hand? The 
guarantee offered is stronger than any man’s word. The 
mortgagee may mean anything, but when the title-deeds and 
actual possession are alike placed in the mortgagor’s hands, in 
addition to his written assurances of payment, distrust can be 
only fatal to the transaction of any business at all. The Em- 
peror Alexander may see a future in the distance which 
Englishmen will not like, but who made him a prophet, or 
what does his prophetic insight matter? Our interest and that 
of the world is that the question of Constantinople being 
left open, the Turks shall be deprived of the power 
to tyrannise in Europe, and the Emperor promises the 
result and guarantees the condition in the way of all others 
allowed to be most effectual. We do not believe that the 
Romanoffs desire Constantinople, if they can obtain the water- 
way which is their necessity without it, for they know, like 
their ablest advisers, that their dynasty planted in the South 
would rapidly degenerate—but granting that they do, they 
clearly want other things before that. They are not only not 
asking for Constantinople just now, but they actually put it 
definitively out of their own power to take it by placing it 
under the security of English cannon. While the city is 
Turkish they might hope to obtain it, either by an invitation 
from the Sultan, or by an “ ugly rush,” or most probable of all, 
by aiding an insurrection from within, but to take Constantinople 
from under the English guns would tax the resources of far greater 
Powers than Russia. The Czar may be accused of faithless- 
ness for other reasons or in other places, and we ourselves doubt 
his declarations about India—not that his Government wants 
India, but that it wants to be able to threaten India whenever 
England is troublesome—but to doubt his good-faith when he 
offers such a guarantee is to make negotiation all but impos- 


Bulgaria we must occupy Constantinople, as the only guarantee 

for the imperial interests of Great Britain, and then, when the 

Czar makes that very guarantee one of his own conditions, we 

treat him as a potentate whose most solemn assurances must 

contain some guile, Lord Beaconsfield omits to quote them when 

he publicly defies Russia, and Lord Derby drily replies that the 
assurances are opportune because Russia is raising a Joan and 

mobilising her army. Why? Obviously because our states. 

men cannot yet reconcile themselves to the idea that the 
Turks are to lose their ascendancy, that whatever the ultimate 

solution of the immense question, their hour has arrived. 

But it will be said, if the Russian Government does not 
want Constantinople, what does it want? Why should it 
not want precisely what the Czar says he wants,—to 
rescue the Slavic Christians from the Turks? Grant 
the Czar to be a mere diplomatist, a man whose frankest 
utterances cover a hidden policy, and still his want of faith. 
can in no way alter the circumstances of his position. A 

Pope may be as wily as Englishmen conceive all Popes to be, 
but he must still want to extend the influence and exalt the 
prestige of the Roman Church. A Russian Czar may be an 
Asiatic in guilefulness, but still he must want to protect the 

Orthodox Church, to e Russian influence, and to 
strengthen the foundations of his autocracy. All these 
things the Emperor Alexander can now do, if he can only 
rescue the Slavic Christians from the Turks, without fighting 
through a great and probably disastrous war with England, 
All Russia is on fire for this object, the army is enthusiastic for 
it, the people, as Mr. Hubbard, an old resident in Russia, of un- 
usual experience, testified in the Zimes of Monday, are stirred to 
their very hearts. Before the object of gratifying their wish, the 
object of gaining territorial extension, or of succeeding in war, or 
of acquiring Constantinople, sinks into insignificance, and to 
secure that gratification any sacrifice will be risked or any 
expenditure incurred. In rescuing the Christians, Russia must 
of necessity incur the gravest dangers—the risk of a Magyar 
success at Vienna and a consequent attack in flank, the risk 
of Bismarck’s hostility and the illimitable consequences which 
might follow; but he must risk these dangers, and then we 
suspect him of risking also, out of the mere wantonness of 
ambition, England’s hostility in addition. We must say we 
think the suspicion foolish,—so foolish that if the British 
made the occupation of Constantinople the condition of ad- 
hesion to the Russian programme, the Russian statesmen 
would unhesitatingly accede. It may be said that the 
desire we attribute to Russia could be secured at 
once by accepting Lord Derby’s terms, but that argument 
rests on a wilful blindness to the most patent facts. Lord 
Derby’s terms are mere absurdities, illusions intended to throw 
dust in the eyes of English friends of the Ohristian population 
of Turkey. So late as November 4 he repeats that he is seek- 
ing, and that only for Bosnia and the Herzegovina, only “a 
system of local or administrative autonomy, by which is to 
be understood a system of local institutions which shall give 
the population some control over their own local affairs, and 
guarantees against the exercise of arbitrary authority. There 
is to be no question of the creation of a tributary State. 
Guarantees of a similar kind are to be provided against mal- 
administration in Bulgaria.” That is precisely as if Charles I. 
had offered the Parliament peace, if the Houses would pe a 
Municipal Reform Act and allow him to garrison all the 
counties. It is an absurdity, in which it is difficult not to 
recognise a lingering desire to leave the Turks as complete 
control over their detested subjects as is consistent with a 
nominal and temporary peace. The Ozar cannot accept such 
terms with either honour or safety. He must have guarantees, 
whatever the consequences, and he tries once more to avert 
the worst of those consequences by the most solemn pledges, 
supported by the most unquestionable proofs. He may 
fail, nevertheless, and Russia may rue for generations the 
weakness which did not compel conquering Generals to recede 
from Khiva, rather than violate even in appearance a promise 
to the British Crown. 





THE GROWTH OF MODERATION IN FRANCE. 


gee MAOMAHON’S meeting at Sevres with M. 
i Gambetta has already led to various speculations on the 
possibility of M. Gambetta’s joining the Government. 

course, there is as yet no substantial ground for such specula- 
tions. M. Dufaure, though too Conservative for the great 
majority of the Republican party, is not likely to be dismiseed 





sible, Why, all the experts are saying that if Russia enters 


just at a time when the Senate is showing itself too Conserv® 
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tive for the Assembly ; and till M. Dufaure resigns, there will 
uestion of infusing a more Liberal element into the Cabinet, 


oe it Jules Simon or M. Gambetta. i Still it is, to our eyes, 
a very significant and very healthy political symptom in France 


that there should be so much approximation between the Con- 
servative and the Republican party as is implied in any discussion 
of the question how far Marshal MacMahon could afford to 
ask M, Gambetta to join his Government, and how far M. 
Gambetta could afford to accede to such a request, if it 
were made, We donot assume that either step would at present 
be considered safe by him who had to take it. We dare say 
the Marshal will consider long before he identifies his Govern- 
ment with one who has so dangerous a reputation for extreme 
views as M. Gambetta, and that M. Gambetta will consider 
long before he risks offending the Radical element in his party 
by consenting to take office under Marshal MacMahon. Even 
if M. Gambetta himself considers, which is probably not the 
case, that he has already, as the French journals say, “ cut 
off his tail” by his recent moderation, it would not follow 
that he could afford to cut off more than his tail; and 
of course co-operation with Marshal MacMahon’s Govern- 
ment might imply a rupture with political friends 
who have not as yet been in any way alienated by his wise 
moderation. Still, as we have said, it is a great advance that 
such an approximation as this should now rank at least amongst 
the discussable possibilities on either side. That is the first 
step towards its becoming really feasible and gravely practicable. 
Let the minds of the pious Roman Catholics and the minds of 
extreme Free-thinkers once become accustomed to the notion of 
their chief statesmen acting together, on grounds, not, of course, of 
moral sympathy, but of common practical convictions, having re- 
gard to the general state of public opinion in France, and we shall 
soon see an end to those intense and intolerant political antipathies 
which are the explanations of revolutions and reactions, and 
the violent swings of the pendulum between the political dreams 
of the past and the political dreams of the future. What France 
mostly needs is that her Liberal statesmen shall cease to think 
of Conservative policy as a mere dream of wicked tyranny and 
superstition, and shall ‘begin to think of it as a policy of 
pardonable timidity and illusion, which should be as much as 
possible moderated by a wise conformity to the actual convictions 
of French politicians, journalists, and men of science ; and that 
her Conservative statesmen, on the other hand, shall cease to 
think of Liberal policy as a mere dream of wicked impiety and 
license, and shall begin to think of it as a policy of somewhat too 
audacious innovation, which should be as much as possible 
checked by a wise conformity to the earnest convictions of 
French Oatholics, peasant proprietors, and officials. Any ap- 
proximation like that between Marshal MacMahon and M. 
Gambetta tends to bring this desirable state of political feeling 
nearer than before, and its approach would be the best possible 
omen for the stability of French political institutions. 
And for our own part we should say that it would 
be at least a not inferior, probably a greater, gain for the 
Liberal party in France to have their chief spokesman 
accepted by the present head of the French Govern- 
ment as one of his official advisers, than it would be for the 
Conservative party to have thus formally recognised that all 
its opponents are not mere wild and subversive dreamers. As 
regards the moderation gained,—the power of appreciating at 
least the practicable character of each others’ political ends,— 
the gain to both parties is equal. But the French Liberal 
leaders would probably gain more by being set before the 
nation as capable of co-operating with a Conservativo chief, 
than the French Conservatives would gain by being set before 
the nation as not afraid to recognise the reasonableness of the 
more moderate of the Liberal hopes. For what the Liberals 
have to fear is the intensity of the French panic about 
revolution. Fear is a far more powerful political motive in 
France than hope, and in the party of fear, the Conservative 
party, fear is very much more active and urgent than it is in 
the party of hope, .the Liberal party. Thus, to relieve the 
Liberals of the disadvantage under which they suffer, owing 
to the unreasonable panic which their names excite, is to 
relieve them of a much more dangerous repute, than it 
would be to relieve the Conservatives of the repute of 
favouring stagnation, or even reaction. The Conservative 
fear of revolution is much more lively and active than the 
Liberal fear of reaction. If the Conservatives once ceased 
to fear a revolutionist in M. Gambetta, he would gain much 
more chance as a statesman by being disembarrassed of that 
reputation, than M. Buffet, for instance, would ever gain by 


reactionary leader. M. Gambetta’s chief existing political im- 
pediment is, in all probability, the panic his name excites 
amongst the small landed proprietors and the religious party in 
France. He has done not a little, both by his many sensible 
- a on general politics and by his recent defence of the 

rench embassy to the Vatican, to dimininish this panic, but 
nothing would so completely convince the nation that he is 
not a revolutionist as his taking his place in the Cabinet of 
Marshal MacMahon. The only countervailing consideration 
for him is the danger that such a step would so far rank 
him among the Conservatives as to divert from him the 
confidence of the Liberal party. But we do not believe that 
such would be the result. With colleagues like M. Léon Say, 
and perhaps M. Jules Simon,—for there is no reason in the 
world why the accession of M. Jules Simon to office, if it 
preceded that of M. Gambetta, should not rather prepare the 
way for the ex-Dictator than bar the way against him,—the 
Cabinet would be quite Liberal enough to dispose of any 
suspicion, founded simply on the ground that he had joined 
it, that he had gone over to the enemy; and for the rest, the 
use of his influence in the Assembly, and the new impulse and 
drift he would be able to give to the policy of the Govern- 
ment, ought to be quite sufficient to vindicate him from any 
imputation of the kind in future. 

It is curious and interesting to note by what a gradual 
process the French are being educated to reach that most im- 
portant stage in the development of true political freedom, 
in which the virulent and naked strife of one hostile principle 
with another is exchanged for a discussion of practical 
ends, which can be more or less pursued in common by men 
who hold at bottom different principles, Till this stage is 
reached, political stability is never secure. There may be and 
is, no doubt, something morally ennobling in the naked strife 
of absolutely hostile principles, principles so hostile that men 
who hold the one are half-justified in believing that those who 
hold the other must be morally evil. But while this condition 
of mind remains, there is no hope of that tolerant concession 
and mutual compromise which is of the very essence of 
political stability. Besides, we know by our own experi- 
ence, and also by the éxperience of France, that the 
violent assumptions of what may be called the “ Crusader” 
school of politics are very seldom even approximately 
true. The Ultramontanes are not in general the virulent 
enemies of human freedom and liberty which they are sup- 
posed to be, but only men very much misled by the higher 
aspects of ecclesiastical doctrine. The sceptical Republicans 
are not in general the poisonous enemies of all religion which 
they are supposed to be, but only men very much misled by 
their horror of. the crimes and tyranny which they have 
recognised in the worst acts of the Church. And this at last 
France is beginning to find out, through those oscillations 
of the political pendulum from side to side which seem likely 
to end in proving to sensible devotees of the Church and 
sensible devotees of humanity, that they really have objects in 
common, and may reasonably make allowance for those who hold 
the views of the opposite party. First, the ascendancy of an 
honest soldier, who was a thorough Conservative, was de- 
cided on, which soothed the panic of the extreme Conserva- 
tives. Then that honest soldier was compelled, by the very 
necessity of the case, to accept the popular or republican prin- 
ciple, which, however, he pledged himself to work in a purely 
Conservative direction. Then it became apparent that he 
must modify the sense in which he used the word “ Conserva- 
tive,” and must accept more or less Liberal counsellors. Then 
these Liberal counsellors found themselves compelled to 
concede so much to his fears and the fears of the country, as 
to sanction a more or less Conservative constitution. Thus 
the fear of Conservatives for Liberals had been somewhat dimi- 
nished by finding the Liberals not so dangerous as they had ap- 
peared, and the contempt of Liberals for Conservatives had 
been somewhat diminished by finding Conservatives not quite so 
much given up to superstition as had been supposed; and so 
it has gone on, till now at last it appears possible that M. 
Gambetta may one day become one of the Ministers of Marshal 
MacMahon, and that while the Marshal may accept some 
of his popular measures, he may help the Marshal in putting 
down that unreasonable craving to wound needlessly the 
Catholic feeling of France, which is the worst characteristic 
of the Extreme Left. If this result should ever be really 
reached, we think we might feel tolerably satisfied that the 
violent political gyrations in France had at last settled down 
into that steady ebb and flow of popular feeling on political 





convincing the Liberals that they need not suspect in him a 





subjects which truly reflects the mind of a growing nation. 
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LORD SALISBURY’S JOURNEY. 


ORD SALISBURY’S wander through Europe will pro-' 
bably do him much good, but we question if any great 
benefit will accrue from it to those who desire that Turkish 
misrule should continue to be upheld. It is well for the | 
Marquis if, as people talk, he is to be Foreign Secretary under | 
a reconstructed Government, he should see the governing | 
men of Europe on business of importance, learn something of 
their minds, and show them something of his own; but his 
hope of a useful alliance, if he entertained any, must by this” 
time have become very feeble. He evidently secured none in | 
France. The French consider, and with some justice, that 
in allowing them to be deprived of two provinces and | 
two hundred millions sterling, we did not display much | 
desire for the continuance of the entente cordiale, and they | 
have not abandoned their hope that Russia may one day | 
prove their ally in a grand campaign. The Duc Decazes| 
has therefore, we may rely on it, assured Lord Salisbury of 
his profound respect and sympathy, but has remarked almost 
incidentally that the interests of France require her Govern- 
ment to adhere rigidly to a policy of peace. France wishes 
well to Turkey, and@thaintains her traditionary benevolence 
towards Catholic Christians under Turkish rule, but the 
instructions to her Envoys at Constantinople will be to main- 
tain a strict reserve, and not to expend in defence of Turkey 
resources which she may require to use on her own 
behalf. From Paris Lord Salisbury passed on to Berlin, 
and the reply of Berlin has already been published 
to the world. The German Government is grateful to 
Russia for her aid in 1870, she has no direct interest in 
the affairs of South-Eastern Europe, but if the Czar likes to 
free the Slavonic Christians from Turkish rule, Berlin will 
maintain towards him an attitude of the friendliest neutrality. 
How could it be otherwise? If Prince Bismarck had con- 
trolled affairs himself, he could have arranged nothing more 
advantageous for Germany than that Russia should be engaged 
in a dangerous and costly enterprise, in which she might 
possibly provoke the hostility of Great Britain. Why 
should Prince Bismarck, by assuming an attitude of menace, 
or even of reserve, prevent the Czar from exhausting his army 
in a work in which, if he fails, he will be discredited, and if 
he succeeds, he will do unquestionable good to the world? If 
England had an alliance to offer, indeed, so that revindication 
should become impossible, then a word such as the Times 
prayed for on its knees, and Lord Derby with his hands 
folded, might perhaps be spoken; but England is governed 
by Parliaments, and has no such alliance to offer, and 
Germany, with her million of soldiers, will remain benevo- 
lently expectant. 

From Berlin Lord Salisbury proceeds to Vienna, where, if 
he shares Lord Beaconsfield’s views, he may have some little 
hope of discovering some traces of sympathy with the Premier’s 
ideas. He will find a most sympathetic interlocutor. The 
Chancellor of the Empire is a Magyar, and the Magyars would 
fight for Turkey with as much pleasure as if they were 

hommedans,. and are even now urging the Emperor to 
intervene on their behalf by force. Unfortunately, or 
fortunately, however, as the case may be, Count Andrassy 
is opposed by two forces hitherto irresistible in Austria, one 
of them patent, and the other yet to be revealed,—the feeling 
of the Army, and the secret will of the Imperial House. In 
the Army, more than three-fifths of the officers are Slavs, and 
Slavs from the regions where hatred of the Turks is at 
once a tradition and a present passion. They will obey 
any order, but they will not fight willingly to rivet 
the Mahommedan chain once more on Christian popula- 
tions, and the Emperor Francis Joseph has had enough 
of campaigning with unwilling troops. Besides, where 
is the evidence that he sympathises with the Turkish side ? 
If the Emperor has a belief derived from experience, it is 
that his Slavs are the most trustworthy defenders of his 
throne, which they saved in 1848; that the Magyars are 
fighting for their own freedom and ascendancy, and not for 
his family; that if he is ever to be recouped for the loss of 
Italy, it must be out of the Turkish provinces in Europe. 
Why should he quarrel with his most devoted sub- 


jects, and risk the disaffection of his army, and place 
the key of the future in the hands of Prince Bismarck, 
by fighting Russia in order to protract the decease of 
Turkey? England, it is true, could find him money, but how 
many corps d’armées could England land in Croatia if Croatia 





rose in insurrection? The Emperor will not, we imagine, 


openly ally himself with Russia, which he has every reason te 


| distrust ; but he will refrain from attacking Russia, and with 


the Emperor, as Lord Salisbury will find, lies still the control 
of foreign policy. With Prince Bismarck friendly, Francig 
Joseph has no need to think of his German subjects, and he 
most assuredly will not voluntarily cast himself into the hands 
of the Magyars alone. 

Vienna traversed and found barren, Lord Salisbury proceeds 
to Rome, there also, we fear, to find that Lord Beaconsfield 
must be disappointed. The Italian Government does not love 
the Turk, does not want to quarrel with Russia, which cam aid 
it in any diplomatic struggle with the Vatican, and has:no de+ 
sire to be fighting side by side with the Hapsburgs and the Pope, 
The motives which led’ Cavour to the Alma exist no longer, 
France is not’ engaged, and England has nothing to offer 
except the friendliness of feeling which would remain un- 
changed if Italy abstained from any part in the negotiations, 
No doubt the Italian Government might be willing to oblige 
all Europe and give itself position by undertaking any function 
it was requested by all Europe to assume, such as the occupa- 
tion of a Turkish province, but beyond this 8. Depretis is 
not likely to be persuaded to go. If Italian policy has 
a permanent object, it is the interest of Italy, and Italy 
has no interest whatsoever in the prosperity of Pashas, 
Unless, therefore, Lord Salisbury can find time for a flying 
visit to Fez, he will reach Constantinople without having 
secured the services of an army other than our own. In other 
words, he will know more thoroughly and clearly than ever 
he knew before that English policy, so far as it is pro- 
Turkish, is policy in which she stands alone; that no ruling 
statesman in the world, except Lord Beaconsfield, is 
willing to waste treasure or lives in order to maintain an 
Asiatic clan in ascendancy over South-Eastern Europe. If 
England enters upon this task, it must be in defiance 
of her steady policy of never landing upon the Continent 
without having made sure of an ally, and with a full 
sense that she must do her own work by her own unassisted 
strength. 

We have not the slightest objection to that position. 
England is quite strong enough, if need be, to hold her own 
against Russia, whether in Europe or Asia, and will, we trust, 
should the need arise, do her duty, without caring too much 
about alliances. But it is well that an assertion constantly 
made by Tory orators, that it is needful to support Turkey in 
order to prevent a great European war, should be thoroughly 
exposed. If England does not defend Turkey there will be 
no great European war, but a comparatively limited war be+ 
tween Russia and the Ottoman caste. No Power is willing to 
move a step on behalf of Turkey unless England moves, and 
only one Power is half-willing, or a quarter-willing, even if 
England moves. She alone can change the limited war into a 
European war, and she need not, if she pleases, allow even 
that limited war to last a week. She has only to insist 
that the Turks shall emancipate the Provinces to see the 
Turks give way, or if they will not, by sending her fleet to 
Constantinople to paralyse their resistance. The issues are 
entirely in her hands, uncomplicated by any decisions of the 
remainder of Europe, which will watch a duel between Russia 
and Turkey in calm content, not desiring Russian success, not 
fearing Turkish fall,—which, when all is said, can but add 
splendid and hitherto wasted countries to the Buropean 
demesne. No man ever had his hands more unfettered by 
foreign pressure than Lord Beaconsfield, no man ever had a 
grander issue to decide, and we must add, no man who ever 
lived was more likely, to the extent of his power, to decide it 
wrongly. 





THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


iy is quite possible to exaggerate the danger of the present 
crisis in the United States, but some of the ablest and 
most moderate Americans in London admit that it is very 
grave. They say that if Mr. Tilden is elected even by a 
narrow majority, all may go well, because the North and West, 
which elect Mr. Hayes, are sure of their ultimate preponderance, 
are devoted to the Union, and are filled with men on the whole 
moderate, fairly educated, and well-to-do. Above all, knowing 
their own strength, and knowing also the devotion of their 
agents in the South, they will be sure that the majority of 
votes were really given for Mr. Tilden. If, however, Mr. 
Hayes is elected by a majority of one, which is all he can 
possibly obtain, Mr. Tilden having already a majority minus 
one, then they think the situation will become grave in the 
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restrained from open resistance only by despair of its success. 
That is a most dangerous condition of mind, even if the 
Southerners possessed no means of manifesting it; but they do 
ess them, both in their control of many States, which they 
can throw into utter confusion and anarchy by refusing to obey 
any orders from an illegal Central Government, and in their 
majority in the House of Representatives, with which, if driven 
to despair, they can lock the wheels of the whole machine. 
They can, for example, refuse the appropriations for the Army. 
These fears may be exaggerated, but the excessive tension of 
feeling in America and its admitted causes certainly point to 
the necessity of at least one considerable change in the pre- 
sent method of electing the President of the Union. 
We do not mean the recurrence to the old intention 
of the Federalists, who designed the Electoral College 
to be a Parliament chosen ad hoc, for the special pur- 
pose of electing President. Such a recurrence, however much 
to be desired, is hopeless, first, because nations never go 
back ; and secondly, because it would not meet the present 
difficulty,—the suspicion, or the certainty, that the Electors 
themselves may be chosen by fraud. Mr. Smith, if wrongly 
elected, would no more be acceptable as a free Elector than as 
a mere delegate. Nor do we mean the adoption of the plan, so 
often mooted, of a direct election of the President by a mass- 
vote. That scheme might be a preferable one—in our 
judgment, would be a preferable one—to the present, but it 
would involve a great innovation on the existing system, which 
recognises the mass-vote—each State sending up electors in 
proportion to its population—but also recognises the State- 
rights, each State sending at least three electors, The law is 
that the number sent from each State shall be equal to that of 
its Senators and Representatives in Congress, and no State can 
have less than two Senators or one Representative. A direct 
mass-vyote would transfer the elective power permanently 
to the West, and Americans, reasonably or unreasonably, are 
afraid of what they call sectional preponderance,—that is, of 
preponderance based upon geography rather than opinion. 
They will hesitate to increase the already visible weight of the 
West in the councils of the Union. We are referring to a 
reform much less sweeping, and much less difficult to obtain, 
though, by an almost accidental misfortune, it will require an 
amendment to the Constitution. There can be no doubt that 
an imménse majority of the best and most reasonable Ameri- 
cans desire that the Presidential election should be honest ; 
that even if the majority for a candidate should be 
only one, that majority should actually and certainly exist. | 
President Grant has expressed this feeling in the strongest 
language, in a kind of proclamation which has been, 
so to speak, advertised throughout the Union, and there 
can be no doubt that he expresses a national sentiment. 
Unfortunately, however, this desire for honesty and certainty 
in the election is badly met by the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, under which, by Article II., Section 1, the mode of electing 
the electors in each State, instead of being arranged, and watched, 
and revised by the National Government, is left to the discretion 
of each separate State. The effect of this arrangement is that 
each Returning Board is a State organisation, and may be full 
of partisans intent, above all things, on victory or seeming 
victory in the individual State. We do not know that these 
Boards are not trustworthy, we have no means of forming an 
opinion on the point, but we do know that they are not trusted, 
that both Republicans and Democrats believe that in States 
like Florida, where opinion has little weight or may be corrupted, 
a candidate can be “counted in,”—that is, declared to be 
elected against the evidence. That distrust, shown in 
the repeated summons to honourable men to watch the Boards, 
is almost as dangerous if it is ill-founded as if it were 
proved to be necessary, and it is that distrust which good 
Amerieans, unwilling to alter the Constitution more than they 
can help, should set themselves to remove. The official 
trustees of elections in each State should be made in some way 
independent of party, and unpunishable by local zeal or 
prejudice—should, that is, be agents of the only non-partisan 
body in the Union, the Supreme Court. We have been 


have been defeated had they been allowed fair-play. 











The Southerners and their Democratic allies will 

] as Buropean Monarchists feel when an usurper mounts the 
- vena as if their very principles of obedience compelled them 
They will point to their majority of 300,000 
on the mass-vote, will accumulate evidence of the general 
ition of the South, and will believe that their candidate 


will condemn their adversaries as traitors who use the 
on, but refuse to abide by its spirit, and will be 


driven to this even in England, and it is far more necessary in 
America. In this country the final authority as to the fairness 
of an election, the only person who can order a ballot to be 
unsealed, is a Judge, and in this country no single election 
hands over the Administration to a party for a term of years. 
The temptations in America to this form of fraud are just now 
perfectly terrible. In Florida, for example, the election 
of Mr. Hayes or Mr. Tilden may mean the ascendancy 
of different colours, the establishment of different systems of 
maintaining order, the settlement of questions which may in- 
volve in the most literal sense life or death to the present pos- 
sessors of power. It is almost too much to expect rough men, 
most of them quite uneducated, and many of them bat just 
emancipated, to be fair under such pressure, and quite too 
much to expect that their rivals will believe in their fairness. 
They ought to be superseded by any authority, we care not 
what, in which the nation will confide, and on the whole, it ap- 
pears to confide most readily in the Supreme Court, which has 
hitherto been fairly just, and at all events acts under the eyes 
of the whole people. No such reform, of course, will amend 
or even ameliorate the vices of a system under which a State 
like Florida, scarcely yet civilised, can throw the balanee of 
power on one side, in spite of the mass-vote being on the 
other; but it would remove that distrust of obtaining justice 
which endangers tranquillity much more than corruption, and 
for the obvious reason that while both parties can coerce or 
bribe, only the party in power can commit official injustice. 

It is of no use saying it for the hundredth time, but to 
quiet observers it does seem amazing that peoples like the 
British and the American should-run such political dangers as 
they incur out of sheer moral or physical cowardice. It is 
secret voting which is the ultimate cause of all this mischief, 
the reluctance of the average American to say openly which 
way he has voted. If votes were taken as the Census is 
taken, and the names published on the church-doors, fraud 
could not pass without immediate exposure, while coercion or 
bribery could be punished like any other crime. It is, we 
are quite aware, vain to protest, but the universal adoption 
of this detestable system even in free States is an evil 
omen for the political future of the world. Everywhere 
men are learning to base their institutions upon the 
vote, and everywhere they are also learning to avoid the 
personal or social risk, often of the most trumpery kind, 
which is involved in giving it. They think, in France and 
Germany no less than in the English-speaking communities, that 
it is quite a shocking oppression that they should be required 
either to stand to their opinions or to be avowedly unwilling 
to express them. It is preaching to the winds, we know, but 
we do not believe that the world gan be permanently governed 
on a system which requires that every man shall take a 
personal share in that government, and shall be afraid of the 
share he takes, 








MR. BRIGHT ON WAR. 


E need hardly say how cordially we agree with Mr. 
Bright, that any proposaleto plunge this country into 

war for the sake of re-establishing the power of Turkey over 
her revolted subjects, would be not merely a cynical and un- 
justifiable, but a thoroughly wicked proposal. Nevertheless, 
we ground that conviction on the nature and objects of the 
particular war in question, and cannot go with Mr. Bright at 
all in those general propositions of his which seem to imply that 
if it was well known in Europe that England would never again 
under any conceivable circumstances engage in war, unless, 
perhaps,—we are not sure how far Mr. Bright’s general assump- 
tions admit the exception,—for the defence of her own coasts, 
that resolve would redound to the moral advantage of this 
country, and to the happiness and progress of the Continental 
States. Mr. Bright is, indeed, taking strong ground when 
he appeals to the judgment of sober men to declare in how 
many cases a war has been lightly entered upon which, 
when calmly reviewed afterwards, is seen to have produced a 
great balapce of evil over good, and to have been in addition 
not very difficult to avoid. He is quite right in saying that 
it is impossible to justify such a war as the war against those 
colonies of ours which now call themselves the United States 
of America, or to make out any case for the commencement 
at least of that great war between the English and the 
French, which originated in our compassion for the royal and 
noble victims of the Republican propaganda in Paris. But 
Mr. Bright’s argument goes.a great deal beyond limited criti- 
cisms such as these. It appears to mean that there ought 
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always to be the same sort of overwhelming proof of the | 
moral necessity of war which would be required by Courts like 
our own for the conviction of criminals charged with a capital 
offence. Mr. Bright, indeed, evidently regards the various 
victims of war as suffering no better a fate than those who 
have to undergo a violent death or severe bodily torture by 
way of expiation of their own crimes. He looks upon war as 
a deliberate order for the slaughter of a crowd of human 
beings, and for the infliction of severe suffering on another 
still greater crowd, and seems to think that nothing could 
justify it short of what would justify a direct order for making 
the probable number,—if there could be any computation of 
a probable number,—of injured and ruined and murdered 
victims. By parity of reasoning, Mr. Bright should maintain 
that after calculating carefully the probable number of victims 
of an Arctic expedition, nothing should justify a Government 
in resolving on it which would not equally justify them in 
ordering out precisely such a number to death, or to the suffer- 
ings of scurvy and frost-bite, as the case might be. Yet the 
mere statement of the case refutes the fallacy into which Mr. 
Bright has fallen. No popular horror could be too great for 
a Government which, merely for the sake of adding to our 
existing knowledge of geography, magnetism, and other 
sciences, should decree that it should be bought, — if 
that were conceivable,—by the immediate execution 
of two innocent men, and the infliction of sharp 
pains and penalties on a good number of other equally 
innocent men. But there is no popular horror at all, nothing 
indeed, but popular gratification, when a Government 
authorises an expedition which is sure to cause suffering to 
many, and very likely to cause death to a few, so long as those 
who incur these risks were originally volunteers for the 
service, which is always the case with regard to the 
soldiers and sailors of our Army and Navy. LEvery one 
recognises at once the moral distinction between de- 
ciding upon a step which must bring grief and death on 
some of those who have themselves asked leave to incur 
the risk, whenever such decision is taken, and, even for 
the same object, ordering off arbitrary victims to vicarious 
punishment, The responsibility of a declaration of war is 
a most grave one. No one can feel more strongly than we 
do the force of Mr. Bright’s denunciation of those who make 
it, without a deep conviction that to refuse war involves 
a much greater peril to the conscience and life of the 
nation. But the responsibility of a declaration of war is a 
responsibility on behalf of the nation at large, and of the society 
of nations to which our nation belongs, not on behalf of those 
in our Army or Navy who, as it ultimately turns out, are 
destined to suffer in consequence of this decision. That is 
their own responsibility, which they take when they enter the 
Army or Navy. The particular soldiers and sailors who are 
to suffer by the war have no claim on the forbearance of any 
Government who believe in their conscience that the duty of 
the nation is to go to war. It is only as units in the 
nation, not at all as those members of the nation 
destined to feel the severest individual consequences of the 
decision taken, that they have any claim on the scruples of 
the Government. You might as well say that the Directors 
of a commercial company, in deciding on their commercial 
policy, ought to consider specially the interests of those who 
have embarked their whole capital in that company, instead 
of considering equally the interests of all shareholders in pro- 
portion to their shares, as say that a Government which 
decides to the best of its ability on the duty of war, is 
specially responsible to every soldier and sailor destined to suffer 
by that war, and to all their relatives. Every government 
which decides to plunge a nation into war is responsible to 
the nation for advising that this is the duty of the nation, 
but it is childish to hold that the most unfortunate of the 
individual sufferers have any greater individual claim to con- 
sideration than that which they have simply in their capacity 
of citizens, No doubt the loss of life and the suffering caused 
to the nation, on the whole, should always come into the 
account of statesmen who declare war; but that they are 
directly responsible to those who lose their life and incur the 
suffering, in any sense which would permit them to count these 
consequences as overruling the obligation of what would 
otherwise be a national duty, it is monstrous to maintain. 
Mr. Bright appears to us to be simply guided by his own 
imagination, when he brings into the foreground of the picture 








the individual misery caused by war, and allows that to inter- | j 


fere gravely with the broader estimate of the nation’s collective 





duty. 


It seems to us that a great many of the misfortunes which 
Mr. Bright attributes solely to the willingness of nations and 
governments to go to war for a bad or insufficient purpose. 
have been at least equally due to the unwillingness of nations 
and governments to go to war for a good and sufficient pur- 
pose. Who shall say, if this war between Russia and Turkey 
breaks out, whether it is more due to the unrighteous readiness 
of Russia for conquest, or to the unrighteous unreadiness of 
England to support, even by arms if necessary, the legitimate 
demands of Russia? Who shall say whether the partition of 
Poland was more due to the unrighteous ambition of the 
Powers which divided the spoil, or to the unrighteous indif- 
ference of the Powers which looked on and did not put in 
their veto? Who shall say that the mischiefs of the Crimean 
war were more due to the unrighteous eagerness of Nicholas 
to divide the possessions of “ the Sick Man,” or to the unrighteous 
indifference of Prussia and Austria to a European aggression 
in which they were not directly “interested,” but in which, 
morally, they were profoundly interested,—an indifference to 
which was no doubt partly due that ultimate neglect to take 
securities against Turkish misgovernment, as well as against 
Russian dictation, that has borne fruit in the anxieties of 
the present crisis? It is the more or less impartial neutrals 
who will always see most clearly the best securities for 
future peace. Russia was too much interested on the one 
side, Turkey and England too much on the other, to lay 
down the best securities for peace in 1856. Had the great 
German Powers taken their share of the responsibilities of the 
war, they would assuredly have had the influence, and most 
likely the insight, to demand that Europe should be secured 
not only against the Power which found its opportunity in 
Turkish misrule, but against the anarchy, misnamed a Govern- 
ment, which furnished that opportunity. We believe history 
would show that at least as many disastrous conquests 
have been due to the selfish indolence of neutral Powers, 
as have been due to the selfish ambition of aggressive 
Powers. 

No doubt Mr. Bright’s real inner faith is the Quaker belief 
in the wickedness of all violence,—in fact, in the duty of non- 
resistance. We do not ourselves hold that Christ gives the least 
real sanction to that doctrine. It is quite certain that there were 
centurions amongst those whose faith Christ himself most highly 
valued, and amongst the chief disciples of St. Paul, and that 
no one ever thought of demanding as a proof of their 
faith that they should abandon the military calling. 
It is quite certain, too, that the sanction of the Christian 
approbation was expressly given to the Roman Government, 
which secured order by a civil use of force quite as much 
open to objection, on the principles usually called those of 
peace and non-resistance, as is the military use of force in 
war. But we would not for a moment deny that if evera 
nation arose equal to the almost impossible task of doing ade- 
quately for the fraternity of nations what the Quakers have 
done for the community of the Churches, they might teach us 
a most powerful and valuable lesson. Such a nation would 
undoubtedly suffer to save. But we do not doubt that by its 
sufferings it would do much for the salvation of others. Only 
it must really believe in its own principles. It must regard all 
use of force as wrong, and all the heroism displayed in 
violent assaults on established wickedness as a spurious 
kind of heroism. Acting genuinely and steadily on such a 
creed, a nation of non-resistance principles might very well 
attract a certain veneration and influence in the world by 
its long-suffering of reckless assailants. But clearly if war be 
always wrong, whatever the cause, the use of force in civil 
government is always wrong, whatever the cause. It cannot 
be right to knock down a wife-beater, and wrong for one nation 
to withstand the systematic oppression of another nation. For 
our own part, we reject Mr. Bright’s principle. We believe 
that war may be righteous, and peace cowardly and 
unrighteous. We believe that the moral discipline gained 
in a self-forgetting assault on potent wrong is as high as 
any moral discipline which can be found in the patient 
suffering of unprovoked wrong. And believing as we 
do, we hold that England, though she would certainly be 
doing evil to risk any war on behalf of such a Power as 
Turkey, might very well be doing evil if, by ignoring her 
grave responsibility for redressing the wrongs of the Chrisi- 
ian provinces of Turkey, she made a war necessary, OF 
perhaps caused it to be prolonged, which were she to 
join Russia in imposing adequate measures of redress, she 
would unquestionably have the power either to shorten or 


to prevent. 
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MR. CROSS ON PARTY DISTINCTIONS. 


R. OROSS’S two first speeches at Birmingham may serve as 
a warning to non-party politicians who go out of their 
party sense. When we call Mr. Cross a 
we do not in the least mean that he hangs 
ly by his party. That last, worst sin in an Englishman’s 
pec on his We understand by a non-party politician a 
man whose main interests in politics lie outside party questions. 
There are many such men both among the Liberals and 
among the Conservatives. They range themselves on one side 
or the other, because, without doing so, it is, in this country, 
almost impossible to achieve anything. Under a system of 
party government the work of legislation must be done by 
the party that happens to be in power, and if non-party politi- 
cians were to constitute themselves an independent body, and to 
reject the ordinary Parliamentary machinery, they would find 
that Tories might come and Whigs might go, but that social re- 
forms would remain unaccomplished. Consequently the non- 
party politician accepts party allegiance as an inevitable 
necessity, and as is the wont of men in presence of inevitable 
things, learns at last rather to like the machinery with which 
he is ‘obliged to work. Still, if he is well advised, he will say 
as little as he can about this machinery. If he once forgets 
this caution, his secret suspicion that some of his colleagues 
or followers think him careless about the pronunciation of 
their shibboleth will be sure to lead him into difficulties. 
Birmingham is a Radical stronghold, and until now the mi- 
nority have been so few or so faint-hearted that they have not 
returned the third Member. It was impossible for a Cabinet 
Minister to make a speech in such a constituency as this, and 
not to try to rouse the Conservatives to greater activity. It is 
plain that party enthusiasm cannot be awakened by a mere 
reference to such measures as the Artisans’ Dwellings Act or the 
Enclosure Act. Some more stimulating food had to be pro- 
vided, and Mr. Cross set to work with, we suspect, a heavy 
heart to define the difference between a Conservative and a 
Liberal. It was natural that he should derive some satisfac- 
tion from the thought that Mr. Lowe had just been 
doing the very same thing. It ought to: be a great 
deal easier to describe a Conservative, when an ex- 


way to speak in a 
non-party politician, 


Minister has described a Liberal only the week before. 


And if Mr, Cross had been a man of Mr. Lowe’s turn 
of mind, it would have been a great deal easier. One cannot 
help wishing that the parts had been reversed, and that Mr. 
Cross had made Mr. Lowe’s speech in the character of a Liberal, 
and that Mr. Lowe had had to answer him in the character of 
a Conservative. Mr. Lowe had described a Liberal as a man 
who takes the better rather than the worse view of human 
nature; who does not think what effect a measure will have 
upon his private interests or the interests of his clique, his 
town, his trade, or his county; who supports institutions, 
not because they are, but because they ought to be. If it had 
been Mr, Cross who had said all this, and Mr. Lowe who had had 
to pick it to pieces, Mr. Lowe would have accepted the definition 
as accurate, and have gone on to show what a hollow and foolish 
thing optimism is, and how much oftener from the stand-point 
of practical statesmanship the worst view of human nature is 
the truest view. Then he would have pulled to pieces the 
ridiculous cosmopolitanism of preferring remote things to near, 
and applying the principle of division of labour to politics, have 
shown that if the interests of cliques, towns, trades, and 
counties were all properly looked after, the interest of the 
country, which is made up to all these separate interests, could 
not be really neglected. The true Conservative motto, he 
would have said, is, * Every man for himself, and the Govern- 
ment for us all.” Then he would have charged the Liberals 
with impiety in not recognising that that which exists is neces- 
sarily providential, so that reform is really a presumptuous endea- 
vour to substitute man’s handiwork for God’s. Mr. Lowe would 
have been quite at home in reasoning of this kind, and as he built 
up one paradox after another, his hearers would have thought 
that never had the philosophical basis of Conservatism been so 
firmly established. Mr. Cross has none of the audacious par- 
tisanship which would pick holes in the Beatitudes, if they 
were adopted by the Opposition. He greatly wanted to answer 
Mr. Lowe, but when he came to look at his definition of a 
Liberal, he found that he liked it so well that he could only 
remonstrate against its appropriation by the other side. ‘I, too,’ 
he pleads, ‘take the better rather than the worse view of human 
nature, I, too, think more of my country than I do of my 
county. I, too, support a variety of institutions because they 
ought to be, as well as because they are. You have no right 





to claim all these nice, proper views for your own party. They 
belong to us as much as to you?’ 

This is a terrible anti-climax for a Cabinet Minister who has 
to persuade his hearers that it is their duty to move heaven 
and earth to secure one Member out of three at the next 
general election. If Mr. Lowe’s definition of a Liberal is Mr. 
Cross’s definition of a Conservative, it cannot be so very im- 
portant that Mr. Cross’s views should be represented rather 
than Mr. Lowe’s. Mr. Cross had to set to work, there- 
fore, to invent a distinction. Liberals and Conserva- 
tives, he said, agree in holding that when an_institu- 
tion is bad it must be got rid of; the difference between 
them is that the Liberal wishes to get rid of institu- 
tions which are neither good nor bad, whereas the Con- 
servative always asks himself whether he will be better 
off after they are destroyed than he is now while they 
exist. We should be sorry to deprive Mr. Cross of the 
solitary consideration which has made him a Conserva- 
tive rather than a Liberal, so we will only ask him, 
for his own sake, not to let his mind dwell on this 
distinction more than he can possibly help. If he uses 
it as Don Quixote used his helmet, it may, by good- 
fortune, serve his purpose a long time; but if he at- 
tempts to test it by experiment, it will certainly give 
way under him. No Liberal who wants an _ institu- 
tion destroyed is content with saying that it is doing 
neither harm nor good. He has already persuaded 
himself that it is doing harm, and Mr. Cross admits 
that as soon as this conviction is attained even a Con- 
servative is bound to act upon it. Now, as there are 
hardly any institutions that have not a bad side to 
them, there are hardly any which a man of a revolutionary 
cast of mind may not bring himself to condemn, on 
Mr. Cross’s own principle. He has only to feel assured 
that the harm which an institution does is greater in 
kind than the good which it does, and the formula 
is satisfied. It has ceased to be an institution which 
does neither harm nor good, consequently it is not an 
institution that even a Conservative can hesitate to destroy. 
When Mr. Cross bids young Conservatives build their faith on 
such a foundation as this, he is leading them to accept a 
quicksand for solid earth. There is no wretchedness of 
Radical living into which they may not fall, if they have not 
a clearer understanding of their principles than that with which 
he has armed them. 

Perhaps Mr. Cross felt that the evening’s definition did not 
quite bear the morning’s reflection, for when he addressed the 
Conservatives on Tuesday he was provided with a new mode of 
distinguishing a Conservative from a Liberal, The Liberal 
treads on people’s corns: the Conservative leaves people’s 
corns alone. Mr. Cross was seemingly better satisfied with 
this formula than he was with his first, for he ventured to 
apply it publicly as soon as he had utteredit. ‘ Look,’ he said, 
‘at my Artisan’s Dwellings Bill. The Liberals would have 
had me tread upon the corns of all the corporations of Eng- 
land by making the Act compulsory. I knew better, and left 
the corporations to apply it at their pleasure, and see 
how generally they are taking advantage of the permis- 
sion!’ We suspect that five years hence Mr. Cross will 
not be inclined to repeat this boast. By that time most of 
the great towns will have used the powers given them by 
Mr. Cross, and there will remain a few recalcitrant corpora- 
tions among those affected by the present Act, and the small 
towns, as to which Mr. Cross himself declares that similar 
legislation must follow before long. Of these small towns a 
majority probably will not be inclined to carry out the Act, 
and how Mr. Cross proposes to make the Act a reality as 
regards these towns without treading on somebody’s corns 
we do not see. So long as people take their corns out of 
the legislator’s way, it is no merit to him that he does not tread 
on them ; but if they refuse to move and he is determined to get 
on, he has no choice left but either to tread on them, or to 
stand still. When it comes to this point, Mr. Cross, we fancy, 
will be found to tread just as heavily, though, perhaps, not 
quite so cheerfully, as any Liberal Home Secretary. If he 
does not, he will find that corns will become every day more 
numerous and more tender. There are interests which feel 
attacked when there is even a scent of legislation in the air, 
just as there are people whose corns shoot before rain; and 
before Mr. Cross has been a social reformer many Sessions 
more, he will discover that if he has not given adverse 
interests anything to cry for, he will not have given his clients 
much to be grateful for. 
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rPXUE Rev, Mark Pattison’s clever diatribe at Oxford yesterday | active element, which is ennobling in every way, is the living 
week against the modern carpets, coal-boxes, and cut-glass, | feeling which goes out to meet what is great or good, not the 
shows that he understands how to take down the conceit of the | mere vision of the external object which satisfies that feeling. 
middle-classes in more directions than one. The other day at But surely Mr. Pattison goes greatly astray when he assumes 
Liverpool he undertook to show us how very little the middle- —probably from noble rage against the vulgar self-satisfac- 
classes value the possession of knowledge simply for its own sake; | tion of the day in its own progressiveness, a self-satisfaction 
now he has supplemented his humiliating lesson by illustrating | which evidently lashes him to fury—that even the mere ac- 
his belief that the same classes are degenerating in taste. In both customing of the taste to hideous objects is not debasing, 
lectures he has, we fancy, erred a little on the pessimist side. It} and the accustoming of it to noble objects not, so far as it 
is easy, indeed, to show from the latter lecture itself that this is goes, good. Those who live amidst squalor and deformity 
the side to which he inclines, for while he was lamenting the dis- | will take a vast deal more of elevating sympathy to. make 
appearance of the old Smyrna carpets, ‘‘ whose graceful patterns | them feel revolted by squalor and deformity, than those who live 
and deffly-associated tints left nothing to be desired,” he declared | amidst pure and harmonious scenes. Again, the taste which is 
that these patterns and tints were themselves ‘‘ education to the | educated by habitual protest against the ugliness of surrounding 
eye.” But when he came to discourse of graceful patterns and | objects is not nearly so happily circumstanced for a natural and 
tints which, instead of being lost to us, have been gained | healthy growth in discriminating perception, as the taste which is 
within the last thirty years,—the patterns and tints of the | fed habitually upon that which satisfies, or is capable even of 
crockery designed for the use both of the table and the | raising it. You might as plausibly say that you could spread the 
bedroom,—of which he admitted that it was quite undeniable | love of science in a world where there were as yet no scientific 
that they had been vastly improved in the same period, in- | discoveries from which to illustrate and exemplify the significance 
stead of congratulating himself and his audience that these, too, |.and beauty of science, and spread it, moreover, as rapidly as you 
were in their way ‘‘ education for the eye,” he proceeded to argue | could in a world like our own, full of illustrations: of the variety 
very elaborately that they were nothing of the kind. He was com- | and beauty of scientific achievements, as say that. you could 
pelled, he said, entirely to dissent from the doctrine. It ‘‘ seemed | spread the love of beauty in a world of ugliness as, rapidly as 
to him psychologically erroneous,” ‘‘ The presence of beauty | you could spread it in a world of natural grandeur and noble 
alone,” he declared, * does not educate the eye to see it.” Either, | artistic achievements. It is at least quite certain that the purest 
then, his first admission was made inadvertently because it was | love of beauty will suffer negatively from the absence of that 
a tribute to the last generation at the expense of the present, or| beauty, and more than this, that positively it will easily be 
the second carefully elaborated doctrine was a mistake, Whichever | accustomed to acquiesce in what is bad, unless it be trained 
alternative we take to be the true one, Mr. Pattison here clearly | in the constant association with what is good. Is it a mene acci-. 
indicates that slightly pessimist bias of which, as he confesses, he is | dent that the Dutch school of painting has developed few very 
likely to be accused. If he carelessly allowed himself to declare | high characteristics except those which are due to the study of 
that the beautiful objects we have discarded were ‘‘ education to | great effects of light and shadow, while the Italian school has de- 
the eye” of those who made use of them, though he emphatically | veloped the highest idealism? Is it not certain that the presence 
denies the same doctrine in relation to the beautiful objects | of much higher natural beauty, both as regards the forms of the 
which we have recently introduced, it is clear that his bias is | external world and the grace and freedom of the human body, has 
to estimate as losses, when deducted from the one side of the | been one of the most favourable conditions for Italian art, while 
account, what he declines to estimate as gains when they are added | the absence of that beauty has been of the least favourable for 
to the other. If he is not really going to insist on his asserted | Dutch art? Every student of art holds the greatness of Greek 
psychological principle, his prejudice is still deeper; in that| sculpture to be due to the opportunity which the Greeks had 
case, he must have been too eager to accept a hasty assump- | for studying the human form in all its easiest, freest gestures. 
tion only because it told against the taste of the present} Yet this is just such a merely external condition as Mr. 
generation. However, we believe the truth to lie between | Pattison, in the latter part of his address at Oxford, treats 
the view which Mr, Pattison took when he was lamenting|as comparatively insignificant and irrelevant, at least when 
over what we had lost in the past, and the view which he | compared with the love of beauty, which can alone use the models 
took when he was endeavouring to take down our conceit} so obtained. It cannot reasonably be doubted that the constant 
in the present. It is surely true that to some extent the con- | presence before the eye, of great and noble standards of beauty is 
stant presence of grand or beautiful forms and colours is|in the highest degree educating to those who have the least 
‘* education,” not merely to ‘“‘the eye,” but to the mind, which | natural faculty for this kind of discrimination ; while even in those 
often sees, and is capable of seeing, even a greater grandeur | who have that faculty in a very high degree, the most enthusiastic 
and beauty behind these forms and colours. It is surely | love of beauty can hardly sow the germs of a true artistic feeling, 
also true, not, indeed, that ‘‘the presence of beauty alone does | without having free access to objects of beauty from which to 
not educate the eye to see it,” but at least that it need not | illustrate the principles of artistic choice. 
do so. Often it does not, while oftener probably it does. Inthe} Mr. Pattison says,—we think quite truly,—that mechanism is 
great majority of cases, we do not doubt that the presence of | in many very important respects the enemy of true art. ‘Imitation 
beauty does exercise a very active educating influence on those | kills art.” ‘‘ The artist-spirit is a spirit of enjoyment, of rejoicing 
who live amongst its sights and sounds, while it is absolutely cer- | in the work of our hands.” When you are merely imitating, striking 
tain that it need not doso, and hardly can do so without other favour- | off a mere copy of what has gone before, that spirit of rejoicing is not 
able conditions. Still in the majority of cases which arise amongst | andcaunot be present. There can beno “expansive joy of soul” over 
civilised nations, these other favourable conditions are present. | the purely imitative process. That is perfectly true, and shows, we 
Mr. Pattison himself would not deny for a moment that an atmo- | think, why, in a day when machines can do so much which men, 
sphere of refinement refines, that an atmosphere of freedom | except by the help of carefully constructed machines, could never 
enfranchises, that an atmosphere of excellence ennobles, that an | do, the artist-element in man suffers. Men become ministers to 
atmosphere of industry makes industrious, that an atmosphere of | machines, Look at the difference between the mower and the man 
taste elevates, But he would distinguish, and point out the | who works the mowing-machine. Both the scythe and the mowing- 
great difference between an atmosphere of active sympathies | machine are machines, but the former is a machine in which the 
which draw the more passive minds with them, and magnetise | largest possible room is left for the free, and easy, and intelligent 
them into a certain amount of similarity, and the mere | movement of the human arm and body; while in the latter, the 
presence of external objects more or less congenial to these | man dwindles, and is little more than a needful accessory to the 
sympathies. And we entirely admit the distinction. Fine | machine. Hence there is true and graceful art in the work of 
taste, even with the presence of very little to gratify it, can| the mower, and there is hardly more than mechanical industry 
do more to educate taste, than the presence of a world of beauty in the work of the attendant of the mowing-machine. Mr. 
without the human insight to make use of it. In a grimy city, | Pattison would, we fancy, agree with us in this, and even eagerly 
where all the vegetation is killed, and where there is nothing but | maintain that we are right. But how does the fact which this 
light and shadow, dawn and sunset, and starlight, to fill the | illustrates apply to Mr. Pattison’s argument ? Why, as we 
mind with noble objects, a man’s deep love of sublimity and | think, in the very opposite direction to the use which he makes 
beauty will do more to generate it in the obtuse natures around | of the hostility between Machinery and Art. He holds 
him, than the presence of all the treasures of Italian art, and! that it is the loss of the love for beauty which has deterio- 
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rated modern taste, so far as it has been deteriorated. We 
hold that while that love has, on the whole, gained ground, it is 
rather the relative diminution in the number of beautiful objects, 
of objects suitable for the artistic impulse, which has caused 
any deterioration which we may have suffered. The multipli- 
cation of machines, and the increasing number of men who, 
instead of directly producing, have necessarily become 
the mere ministrants and attendants of more powerful 
machines, has necessarily diminished the ease and variety 
and freedom of the actions which excite arti» ic study and im- 
pulse. The steam-factory is far less beautiful th. the water-mill, 
because man and nature are far less at their ease, far more con- 
strained to act in the grooves of mechanical necessity, in con- 
nection with the former, than they are in connection with the 
latter. For the same reason, the steamer is far less artistic than 
the sailing-ship, and even the railway than the coach. But all 
this goes to prove that deterioration, so far as there has been 
deterioration, is rather in the objective than in the subjective 
world. The conditions of life which are unfit subjects for art, on 
which man and nature act in constrained and mechanical lines, are 
relatively far more numerous than they were. The conditions of life 
which are fit subjects for art, in which man and nature act freely and 
with a certain ease and pliancy, the conditions which can be re- 
produced with an ‘‘expansive joy of soul,” are fewer than they 
were, and in more complex and less simple regions of experience. 
In other words, the opportunities for art—at least, for the simplest 
art—are fewer. But, on the other hand, we believe the love and 
appreciation of it are greater. We take just the opposite view 
from Mr. Pattison. We are inclined to ascribe such deteriora- 
tion as there is, in the middle-class at least, to the influence of the 
outer world on which the power of mechanism has made vast inroads. 
On the other hand, the improvement is due, we believe, to the 
culture of the inward love of the beautiful. And this must be 
the region in which we must fight against the inroads of the 
mechanical on our free life. Surely literary art was never so 
truly valued as it is now. And that is a region in which the 
aggression of mechanism need not at present be feared. Yet 
if the appreciation of true literary art is greater than it ever 
was before, it can hardly be said that it is the degradation of taste 
which has lowered our artistic achievement. In the simplest 
region of art, no doubt, the higher objects of artistic appreciation 
have diminished relatively in number. But in all regions of art 
we venture to hope that the love of beauty has been enhanced. 





THE LAST CYCLONE. 

MAGINE Lincolnshire swept, without warning and at midnight, 
by a column of water twenty feet deep, perhaps fifty miles 
broad, and moving at the rate of thirty miles an hour, and we 
may form some notion of the almost incredible calamity reported 
this week from Bengal. The account may be, we hope is, in 
some respects exaggerated; but it is perfectly credible, for an 
almost equal calamity occurred in the same districts in 1822, and 
after some deductions have been made for survivors who have fled 
temporarily from the scene of their disasters, it is, we fear, only 


direct to the port of shipment! The water-system in this region 
is unequalled, there being literally hundreds of channels fit for the 
heaviest grain-boats, and as unknown to geographers as the minor 
channels through which the affluents of the Amazon pour under 
the impenetrable forest. Add to this, unusually light taxation and 
rentals, and few evictions, for these banks are fortunes to the 
peasantry who settle on them, and they contend sternly for 
their rights, and agriculturists will understand that popu- 
lation grows thick. Anybody in Bengal will risk an inunda- 
tion fora crop. The peasantry swarm on these marshy districts, 
heap up the earth excavated: for irrigation into mounds to 
raise themselves a little above *the water, and in their mud- 
and-mat huts labour unceasingly to grow rich, without a 
thought of the ocean and the rivers which every now and then 
warn them that they are dealing with deposits which may 
be reclaimed. Every two or three years the waters are out in 
Backergunge, every five there is an inundation, and_ every 
half-century probably —the facts before 1756 are nof accu- 
rately known—there is some terrible catastrophe from water, 
only less destructive than the one which, it is believed, swept off 
the population of the ruined province, the Sunderbunds, which 
stretches from the sea up to Calcutta. A tremendous storm, 
coinciding with an unusually high tide, sometimes sweeps over 
the low-lying soil, and sometimes, as seems to have been the case 
this time, drives back the water of the rivers, banks them up 
as in gigantic reservoirs, and then lets them loose, to sweep over 
counties, as in England and Switzerland reservoirs and lakes 
sometimes sweep over small valleys. Ordinary cyclones are annual, 
and are terrible, but it needs several incidents to coincide to pro- 
duce a grand catastrophe. Neither natives nor English know 
exactly what they are, and no power except the Government 
could provide each village with a tall tower of refuge, or plateau 
of half-baked brick. In, the present instance, the inhabitants 
were taken utterly by surprise ; it was near midnight when the water 
arrived, there was not an undulation to check its course, and 
searcely an artificial acclivity to resist its rush; a few people fled 
to the trees, and the rest, with their children, their beasts, their 
houses, and their tools, were overwhelmed at a blow. Escape 
under such circumstances is, for all but very 4¢tive men, im- 
possible, and for them possible only by climbamg, and the 
women and children and cattle perish universally. The 
entire population may be swept away, and the only marvel 
of visitors to such a scene is by what inconceivable good- 
fortune any have escaped. In the present instance, it is not 
only possible, but probable that a quarter of a million of 
human beings have perished at a blow, and that half as many 
survivors have been bereft of wives, children, kinsfolk, friends, 
and caste-mates, and reduced for the moment to lonely poverty. 
Fortunately the dispensation, horrible as it is, is lightened to the 
survivors by the disposition of the people. ‘The Bengalee 
peasant repines at no visitation of God; his soil is uninjured, or 
even enriched ; his hut is a mud-and-mat structure, easily re- 
newed; the slaughter has made him rich by killing off his rela- 
tives; he borrows money for tools, or obtains it from the Gov- 
ernment ; and unless he deserts the spot—an occurrence which 








too near the truth. The Times’ correspondent has probably 
heard the official facts, and as Sir R. Temple has himself visited 
the district, and it is within the range of the census-takers, the 
chance of enormous exaggeration is but small. At the north- 
easternmost corner of the Bay of Bengal, the Ganges and the 
Brahmapootra—locally known as the Megna—discharge enor- | 
mous volumes of mud into the ocean, thrusting each day’s load a | 
little farther into the water, and building up, as the years pass | 
on, one of the largest systems of mud-banks known in the world. | 
These banks, though inferior to the deposits of the Amazon and 
the Mississippi, are some of them as large as English counties, | 
and divided, as they are, in every direction by fresh-water | 
streams and brackish creeks, develop under that hot sun a spon- | 
taneous vegetation which as it rots raises the soil inch by inch | 
above the sea, and exaggerates the natural fertility of the mud | 
until it will grow in profusion anything that nature permits in 
the swampier sections of the tropics. It is the very place in par- 
ticular for the rice-plant, the sugar-cane, the cocoa-nut, and the 
bamboo. The banks remain for ages unhealthy, fever-smitten, 
dreary-looking swamps, but they draw the hearts of cultivators 
as the fairest water-meadows do in the Western world. Imagine | 
Seventy feet of rich mould without a stone in it, with 
three feet of vegetable compost over that, with water so 
near that a child can make a pond by scrabbing with its 
fingers, with no necessity for manure, even if you raise two 
white crops a year, and with endless rivers carrying your grain 
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seems to have happened at Gour, at Bengala, and on parts of the 
coast desolated by the direct storm-wave, which deposits salt, 
and not by the banked-up fresh water, which is comparatively 
innocuous—he restores in two years at most the former aspect of 
affairs. The rent-rolls of the landlords will not suffer for five 
years. Unfortunately, in the present instance, classes may 
have perished which cannot be renewed. The Missionaries 
have as yet no details, but there is much reason to fear that 
one of the most promising Christian communities in the East, 
the series of churches established and governed by Mr. Page, may 
have been, if not destroyed, at least fatally diminished in num- 
bers and prosperity. Should that be the case, their fate will have 
been a melancholy one, years of struggle against persecution 
ending, just as success seemed within their grasp, in extinction 
and silence. 

The sudden destruction of such a mass of human beings, of a 
population larger than that of Leeds or Suffolk, all gone between 
11 p.m. and midnight, paralyses the imagination ; and we do not 
wonder that it sometimes affects the reason, and makes men doubt, 
as Goethe after the earthquake of Lisbon doubted, whether a 
sentient being can be governing when such mad destruction is 
permitted. It seems so purposeless. There is no chain of cause 
and effect, no great effort of nature to thin out a redundant popu- 
lation, no revolt of the earth become unfertile by over-tillage. 
There is not even the object which some pbilosophers have traced 
in that gradual upheaval of the pasture-land which, it now begins 
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to be believed, compelled the white people of Northern Asia, the 
fittest, as it turned out, to dominate the world, to commence 
their long series of migrations. The people on islands like Sun- 
deep and fenny countries like Deccan-Shabazpore are swept away, 
to all appearance causelessly, aimlessly, as an army of locusts on 
the southern shore of the Mediterranean are blown to sea and 
drowned by a high wind. ‘Chey have perished like insects in a 
storm. And yet, after all, such a destruction is but a small 
though a striking episode in the long history of waste, next to 
pain the most insoluble of mundane mysteries. Half the human 
race are born only to perish uselessly in babyhood. Entire races 
have passed away, having accomplished no end visible, not even 
that of raising themselves above the beasts of the field. Why do 
the babies die ? Why did the Tasmanians live? One can understand 
why a race like that which in Cambodia erected those wonderful 
flying-arches should disappear, for it may have done its work and 
contributed its all to the general reservoir ; but can any apparent 
waste be greater than the departure of a whole tribe of the human 
family before it has learnt to use the faculties to use which, if 
there is any differentia between the destiny of Tasmanians and 
kangaroos, it must have been created? Yet this has occurred 
once under the eyes of this generation, and must have occurred 
a hundred times since men discovered fire. No single incident 
can make the permanent puzzle of waste deeper than it 
always is. The people of Deccan - Shabazpore suffered 
no pain unusual in the lot of mortality, for human beings 
die by drowning every day, and in the universality of 
the disaster, the sudden extinction of entire households, 
villages, and systems of villages, there might be, for the Hindoo 
mind there would be, something of compensation. The Hindoos, 
like those who inhabit these swamps, have not yet reached the 
philanthropic level, and within their range of the idea of sur- 
vivorship there would be in most of the stricken villages but 
few survivors to mourn. The people have passed away from a 
district that wanted them, but a star has also passed away since 
the heavens were first observed by man; and the one instance of 
waste is no more chilling to human thought, though far more 
interesting to human feeling, than the other. We do not know 
the reason of the waste of human life, and that is all there is to 
be said, except this,—that not knowing it, we are under no 
temptation to accelerate it, which we might be if we knew. 





A LORD MAYOR'S POETRY. 

HE almost tragic catastrophe which awaits each occupant in 
turn of the office of Lord Mayor of London has often been 
dwelt upon and bewailed. For the space of a year he stands on 
a lofty eminence, the acknowledged minister at home of the 
national charity and hospitality, and the typical representative 
in the eyes of foreign peoples of the English municipal system. 
But the fatal 9th of November, the thought of which must 
intrude itself like an unwelcome spectre at many a civic banquet, 
dawns at last, and the ‘‘ blind Fury with the abhorred shears ” 
slits the thin-spun though highly-coloured thread of mayoral 
existence, The ordinary course of English public life supplies no 
other instance of a fall at once so sudden, so complete, and so 
irretrievable. The Premier is periodically overthrown and left 
in what seems for the moment a hopeless minority; but he has 
always the hope before him of recovering what he has lost, and 
meanwhile the leader of the Opposition is only by one degree 
a less conspicuous and weighty personage than the leader 
of the Ministry. But Mr. Alderman Jones, when he 
has once served his year of office as Lord Mayor, be- 
comes Mr. Alderman Jones again, unless indeed he has 
been lucky enough to purchase a knighthood or a baronetcy, by 
the exceptional splendour of his hospitality or the exceptional 
rank of his visitors; nor can he solace the bitterness of his en- 
forced obscurity by the thought that he is still an object of interest 
to his fellow-countrymen, or by the hope that he may some day 
fill again the civic chair. ‘‘One crowded hour of glorious life,” 
to borrow a quotation from Mr. Lowe, has to satisfy his ambition, 
and to sustain him by its inspiring memories in his proud con- 
sciousness of superiority to his fellows through all his remaining 
days. Some such sombre reflections as these may have been 
passing through the mind of Mr. Alderman Cotton, the late Lord 
Mayor, when he resolved to accede to the request of some friends 
‘¢ whose judgment he esteems,” and to republish the volume now 
before us, entitled, ‘‘Tmagination, and other Poems.” The appear- 
ance of an ex-Lord Mayor in the character of a poet is a 
sufficiently rare event in itself to attract public attention, 
and to arrest the cruel and pitiless march of oblivion. It is 





possible that Mr. Cotton may also have thought that the 


resurrection under such auspicious conditions of these 
poems, which have apparently lain quietly in the grave for 
twenty years, would insure for them a future of vitality and 
public favour in striking contrast to their past. Of the reason. 
ableness of this hope, if it were ever seriously entertained, we 
shall give our readers some opportunity of judging. 
It is worth while, however, first to observe that the book, though 
a very small one, not exceeding a hundred and fifty widely-printed 
pages, is enriched with no less than three dedications. Of these, 
one is a general dedication of the whole work to Mr. Carlyle, and 
the other two are “ original dedications,”—‘ Imagination ” being 
inscribed to the late Charles Dickens, and the ‘‘ other Poems” to 
the late Lord Lytton. ‘There is a prodigality about this which ig 
very impressive to the reader as he opens the book, and the effect 
is heightened by the language of the dedications themselves. Mr, 
Carlyle is saddled with a responsibility which in this connection 
he will probably not feel very anxious to claim, when he is 
informed that his soul “has so stamped itself upon litera- 
rature as to give thoughts and power to other minds,” and 
he will at the same time learn with mingled gratification and 
bewilderment that ‘‘ his name will be reflected upon the pages of 
Fame and Time.” The late Lord Lytton, however, is made the 
subject of a still more puzzling prediction, though his name is 
brought into an equally intimate relation with Fame. He is told 
that the ‘ brilliancy of his genius will throw a halo around his 
name in that temple where [sic] Fame’s proud finger will through- 
out all time direct the gaze of admiration.” The picture thus 
presented of a temple in which Fame acts the part of a verger, 
and vaguely directs with a ‘‘ proud finger” the wandering gaze of 
the curious visitor, Admiration, is a masterpice which certainly 
entitles its creator to speak with authority on the subject of 
imagination. 
The poem called * Imagination” is divided into two parts, 
to each of which an “argument” is prefixed, and we are 
cautioned at the outset that “the general argument supposes 
the universal existence of imagination.” We can only say that 
when we came to the end of the work, after a conscientious perusal 
of every line, we were irresistibly reminded of Rousseau’s advice 
as to the best method of composing a love-letter,—that you should 
begin without knowing what you are going to say, and end without 
knowing what you have said. The Argument ought, perhaps, to 
have prepared ws for this result, and it is only fair to the author to 
admit that it gives a kind of bird’s-eye view of the meanderings 
of the poem. After an invocation full of the usual business 
about ‘ heav’n-born maids” and “summer zephyrs,” the career 
of Imagination is traced with chronological exactness from a 
period antecedent to the Creation down to the Exodus from 
Egypt, when for some unexplained reason the historical method 
of treatment is abruptly abandoned. The events mainly dwelt 
upon are the love of the angels for the daughters of men, the 
Deluge, and Noah’s discovery of the effects of the vine,— 

“ The thought divine, 

Which blessed our race with rich and generous wine.” 
Perhaps this detailed enumeration of the achievements of imagi- 
nation was found a little tedious—perhaps the desired afflatus at 
last descended and swept the poet out of his course—at any rate, 
the rest of universal history is compressed into about three pages, 
where ‘‘ Rome’s destroying legions” and ‘‘ great Babylon, con- 
demned upon the wall,” mingle in a picturesque confusion of the 
abstract and concrete with ‘‘ peaceful Science” and “ smiling 


| Liberty,” while Imaginatiom herself,— 


“ Sings liberty, contentment, justice, hope, 

To shackled nations, yet too weak to cope 

With despot’s myrmidons, blood-stained with crime, 

Whose names will sink accurst in coming time.” 
We are then plunged without warning into a luxuriant, but path- 
less jungle, where we should be lost irretrievably, but for the 
‘‘argument,” which tells us that we are here pursuing the influence 
of imagination ‘in recollections of the mind—upon charity—in 
dreams—several dreams described—the ascent of the mountain 
ecm a her power in romance and over the minds of men to 
their death—in promoting poetry, astronomy, painting, poesy 
[the distinction between “ poetry” and “ poesy” is new to us], 
science and philosophy—over the antiquarian—music—liberty— 
eloquence,” &c. We shall not attempt to disentangle the several 
themes, and our readers will no doubt be content with a few 
specimens of the Lord Mayor's style of treating them. This is 
about dreams :— 


“ Then absent friends, or dead, glide soft about 
And live within the mind: dread monsters rise 





That have no shape on earth—wild, glaring eyes 
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‘ill every space, while fiendish faces leer, 
And mid their fou opp # a 
oiling its icy length, a wreathing snake 
fostes ee femme, high to the throat—bones break— 
It stings the aching brain. As fancies change, 
O’er beauty’s glowing form we freely range : 
A fleeting joy! "Tis now a hideous crone, 
Fleshless and toothless, hide-bound to the bone,” &c. 


“Go, calm the face 
That even frowns in sleep 
With wily smile he hides his purpose fell : 
They gain a lonely road, a leafy dell— 
Thence flies a soul unwarned to meet its doom, 
The body falls where fragrant flowers bloom !” 


In the form of “ poesy” imagination enables us to picture to 
ourselves the storm :— 
“ The sounding rain, loud wind, and bounding hail, 
The flash that lights yon upland wood and dale, 
The stricken tree, the rapid torrent’s way, 
The timid bleat, deep low, and startled neigh, 
The darkly rolling clouds, now grandly bright, 
The crackling peal,—the storm is at its height.” 
he praise of the heroes of science is sung with a generous 
disregard of quantity, and a curious selection of names :— 
“ But rugged ways that earnest minds have known, 

Archimedes and Socrates have shown ; 

Neglected Watt and splendid-minded Wren, 

With all the wise and world-improving men.” 

The second part of the poem is as bewildering as the first in 
the range of its subjects, as a glance at the argument will show. 
Morning, noon, afternoon, evening, and night, with their appro- 
priate pleasures and occupations, are in turn described ; incident- 
ally we are shown how “man’s dependence upon the future is 
heightened by the charms of imagination or depressed by her 
frown;” and then, after episodes dealing with the gambler, the 
thief, the lunatic, the metaphysician, and other disagreeable 
people, we finish in grand style with “the millennium, the last 
day, and the eternal existence of imagination in Paradise.” At 
the opening we find the poet in his lighter vein :— 

* When beauty’s flowing robes, with gentle ‘play, 

Sweep proudly by, and touch us in their way; 

Or if in graceful dance we clasp the form, 

How wild the passions throb, how fierce the storm! 

Or tender pressure move the love-warm hand, 

The quiet, trembling bliss who can withstand ?” 
Imagination then leads us for a morning walk in the country and 
the town. ‘* Lambs sportive play around their dams;” “ the 
human-freighted train darts by ;” ‘‘ the noisy ducks run waddling 
to the stream ;” ‘‘ geese lazy lie, or active nip the grass,—from 
open stye the spotted litter comes ;” ‘‘ men anxious eye the Post ;” 
and “blooming beauties look away, and slyly court while they 
avoid the gaze warm admiration gives.” In the evening the ‘sons 
of commerce” say good-night to each other, and “ delighted leave 
by rapid rail, slow coach, or boat, to breathe the country’s balmy 
air ;” and while others betake themselves to more questionable 
forms of amusement, 


“ Some pass the social hour 

In harmless games; ‘neath comfort’s cheering power, 

Flies the gay time till sleepy Morpheus come.” 
This is all very nice and attractive, but Mr. Alderman Cotton is 
no namby-pamby, rosewater-rhymester ; he can be tragic as well 
as another, and excels in ‘‘ ’Ercles’ vein ;” and accordingly we are 
hurried away from scenes of rural felicity and domestic peace to 
the gaming-hell, with its ‘ brilliant lights” and ‘‘curs’d rattle.” 
The tragic end of the unsuccessful gambler is tersely but sugges- 
tively described :— 

“ The muzzle’s on the brow, a flash—a fall— 

The brain that moved the deed now clots the wall.” 
We pass from this to a-still more lurid picture,—a duel between 
two friends, whom ‘ Honour, falsely called,” has estranged :— 

“ Now face to face, 

While heartless seconds count the measured space, 

They stand "tween life and death ; red murder glares 

With blood-stained eyes, as each proud soul forbears 

The advance to make. 


The bullet’s rapid force 
Hurls one to earth, a hapless, bleeding corse.” 

ten pages are then spent in the not uncongenial atmosphere of 
2 lunatic asylum, and it is bare justice to the author to say that 
his imagination seems thoroughly at home among the various 
forms of fantasy which he here elaborately depicts. We need not 
go through the list, which includes most of the ordinary forms 
of mania, and some which we venture to hope are not often 
found. There is the man who thinks himself God, gently rebukes 
“‘ his vague companions,” and “sits in a sunbeam, and his arms 


“ A kinder soul ne’er beamed ; across his way 
The insect unharmed ran; by slow degrees 
His reason wandered ;” 


a third, who,— 
“ Seems to breathe 
Things foul and horrible ; snakes hissing wreathe, 
Snails icy crawl, and nerveless, jellied slug 
Passes his gaping lips ;” 
and many other equally distressing cases. It is a relief to escape 
from this witless society to the inspiring visions which “ point 
their bright, zthereal hands to Fame,” and “sing sweetly” to 
the poet, bidding him “ press on, and win the glorious name.” 
On the whole, the poet seems disposed to accept their vaticinations, 
though there are moments, he tells us, when ‘‘ Dismay’s keen, 
horny claws fix on my frame,” and “dark spirits float, while 
Censure brings her willing brood to gloat o’er prostrate Hope.” 
The remainder of the volume is taken up with a number of 
short poems on disconnected subjects, such as ‘Sunday in 
England,” ‘“‘ The Murderer,” ‘‘ Luxury,” “Sympathy,” &c. The 
strongly-developed taste for the lurid, which we had already 
noticed in ‘‘ Imagination,” occasionally crops up in these lighter 
pieces, as for instance in the ‘ Murderer,” who after making 
‘‘corses” of two women, flies distracted ‘ to summit high,” ‘‘ leaps 
aloft,” and then “sinks in gloom.” But perhaps the most striking 
illustration is to be found in the ‘‘Song of the Skeletons,” the 
refrain of which, at first sight, has rather the look of an invocation 
to the Christy Minstrels :— 
“ Come where the fire-damps flitting fly, 
Men of bones, men of bones; 
King Death on his throne of shanks sits high, 
Men of bones, men of bones. 
At the hour when corses quit the tomb, 
Skeletons come to the cave of gloom ; 
Where the oozing water stains the wall, 
The worm in its darkness loves to crawl. 


Ropes are round — bodies running, 
to-night s your funning 
Man of bones, men of bones.” : 
In others of the poems, however, such as the ‘‘ Ode to Caution ” 
and “Sunshine,” the author sinks to the humble level of patriotic 
or domestic sentiment, and rings the changes on “ Rule, 
Britannia,” and ‘“‘Home, Sweet Home,” as though his “ample 
pinion” had never soared into the higher «ther of imagination. 
We may conclude our extracts by the following sonnet, entitled, 
‘“‘ Strange Stories,” which possesses a special interest at the present 
time :— 
“ Why should the young, who innocently read, 
Have morbid fancies brought before their eyes, 
In mystic tales each serial supplies, 
When sound advice and counsel good they need ? 
Why do great men strange stories deign to write, 
Or make mesmeric humbug truth appear 
A madman’s dream, a soul’s clairvoyant flight, 
That spirits round our homes may linger near; 
With silly knocks reveal mundane affairs, 
Ring bells, turn hats, make tables dance to chairs ; 
Or ghosts appear at solemn midnight hour, 
Spells or death-wishes arm with Heaven’s power ? 
Were witches ducked? do good men live and die, 
That such poor mediums should their place supply?” 
We may add that the difficulties of parsing and grammatical con- 
struction which these lines present have many parallels through- 
out the volume. 
“ This is the silliest stuff that ever I heard,” says Hippolyta, in 
the Midsummer Night's Dream, after the immortal dialogue between 
Pyramus and Thisbe. ‘ The best in this kind are but shadows,” 
replies the judicious Theseus, ‘and the worst are no worse if 
imagination amend them.” ‘ Then,” says Hippolyta, “it must 
be your imagination, and not theirs.” We respectfully commend 
this passage to the author of ‘‘ Imagination, and other Poems,” 
in case he should be in search of an appropriate motto for his 
second edition. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_—@—— 


THE INADEQUACY OF LORD DERBY’'S OUTLINE OF 
REFORMS. 

(To THs EDITOR OF THE “SPBCTATOR.”) 

Srr,—There is probably by this time a general agreement that 
the people of Bosnia and Herzegovina are not yet competent to 
administer a system of “local institutions,” as proposed by Lord 
Derby last September, in such a way as to give them an effectual 
‘control over their own local affairs,” and to exclude the misrule 
of Ottoman agents and the tyranny of local Mussulman magnates ; 
and that such institutions, though more adapted to the Bulgarian 





apthrows ”; another, of whom we are told that 





standard of intelligence and character, must, even in Bulgaria, be 
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limited in their scope, and cannot be expected to give ‘‘ guarantees 
against the exercise of arbitrary authority.” The truth must be 
recognised that the only way of maintaining the integrity of the 
Sultan’s empire, and at the same time introducing good govern- 
ment, is by putting the administration into European hands, for at 
least (say) ten years, and for as much longer as may be necessary 
to train native administrators with the ideas and the standard 
of conduct that prevail in Western Europe. Note, in the roughest 
manner, some of the things necessary to be done, omitting all 
consideration of the relation of the Sultan’s Cabinet to the Great 
Powers :—1. Village-Corporations. Probably in many parts of 
Turkey the population are fit for such institutions. But the 
proper franchises, and the mode of choosing village officers, could 
only be settled after local inquiry by’a mainly European Commis- 
sion. It would perhaps be found that two or more types of 
village-corporation would be needed. The franchises, the organi- 
sation, the duties, &c., of the village-corporations, when fixed, 
should be expressed in a chapter of acode. The boundaries of 
the village-authority in each case, and the quit-rent to be paid 
to the Porte in lieu of all taxes and tithes, would also have to be 
fixed by a Commission mainly of European officers,—the quit- 
rent to be resettled after a given term of years. 

2. In each province, outside the village limits, and within them 
for certain purposes, should be the absolute authority of a 
Governor-General, holding office for a fixed term of years; re- 
movable during the term, for misconduct or incapacity, only with 
the consent of the Powers; and master of both the troops and 
the police. In Bulgaria and Bosnia, moreover, the Governor- 
General should be named by the Powers, and should probably 
not be a Turkish subject. 

8. Provincial Councils elected by the villages to represent their 
wishes to the Governors. 

4, Commissions, mainly European, to make,—(a), the necessary 
agrarian reforms in Bosnia and the Herzegovina, so as to put an 
end to the tyranny of the Agas, and give security to the cultiva- 
tors; (b), the necessary reforms in the constitution of the Greek 
Church in the various provinces ; (c), provision for securing to 
Europeans the right of buying land and mines, making tram- 
ways, &c., and of settling, in all parts of Turkey ; and (d), most 
important of all, a Code. 

5. Provisional judicial arrangements would have to be made by 
Europeans; and a, High Court of Justice, mainly of Europeans, 
established, with, among other duties, that of trying all infractions 
of the law regarding the rights and duties of village-corporations, 
and that of trying officers of the Porte charged with illegal acts. 

The above is of course hazarded as the roughest sketch of the 
sort of reforms which offer a chance of saving the Turkish Empire 
and giving prosperity to its provinces,—reforms which, if imposed 
by the will of united Europe, would probably be accepted by the 
Porte without the need of a military occupation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

November 14. Abert Rutson. 


[But why save the Turkish Empire ?—Ep. Spectator.] 





INDIA AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—The mistaken notions of many Englishmen as regards our 
position in India are astonishing, when we hear it publicly stated 
that our support of the Turkish Empire is likely to strengthen 
our power in our Eastern Empire. We are in India exactly 
what we assume that the Russians would like to be in Turkey,— 
the Christian, or as the Mahommedans would call it, ‘‘ Giaour ” 
(i.e., dog), conquerors of the Mahommedan oppressors of a large 
majority of non-Mahommedans,—Parsees, Gentoos, &c. If it 
was not for the heavy taxation we maintain in India, partly to keep 
up those abodes of vice and sensuality, the native Mahommedan 
Courts, our rule would be regarded as a most beneficent change 
by the effeminate Bengalee, and the rich and generous Parsee, 
from that of the Mahommedan Moguls. Our weak point as re- 
gards them is decidedly our encouragement of the Mahommedans 
—their tyrants—who even down to the time of the Indian 
Mutiny employed torture to extract the taxes from the villagers. 
As to the Mahommedans in India, we shall never conciliate them 
till they cease to be Mahommedans, and feel no tie or attachment 
to any Mohammedan foreign State. When no powerful country is 
any longer under a Mahommedan ruler, they will think that fate has 
decreed that this faith should perish, and we shall have no further 
trouble with them ; but to show them that Mahommedanism in 
Turkey is capable of being revivified, and that we dare not let it go 
for fear of Russia, is holding out to them a most dangerous prece- 
dent, for why should not a Mahommedan dynasty in Delhi be 

















revived in the same way? We are blowing both hot and cold, 
and playing with edge-tools, when in India we appear as the extin. 
guishers of Mahommedan power, in Turkey as its supporters. Orien. 
tals are consistent ; they understand Russia’s policy, because she has 
always been the opponent of Mahommedanism. She gave £17,000 
to the Greek Emperor Manuel to repel the Turks from Constan- 
tinople in 1398. She expelled her own Mahommedan conquerors, 
and has since then been perpetually engaged against Mahomme- 
dan States, and has always in the end come out triumphant. The 
Caucasians are of a kind of mongrel religion, not pure Mahomme. 
dans, and were long supported by renegade Poles and Russian 
deserters, so they hardly form even an exception; but when 
Russia has engaged in war with Turkey, her Mahommedan sub- 
jects have never troubled her, though she rules over more 
Mahommedans than the Sultan. They consider that fate hag 
decreed she should rule over them, and submit to it. Similar 
prophecies and ideas are even found with the Turks in 
Constantinople, and we may be sure that if Russia once 
conquered them, the Turks would be her most peace- 
able subjects. But Mahommedans do not understand 
our apparent inconsistency, for they think there must be some 
deeply-laid scheme affecting them at the bottom of it; and it is 
curious to find that the more ignorant in India imagine that the 
Russians are Mahommedans, as they cannot otherwise compre- 
hend our objection to their conquests. An alliance between 
England and Russia would do infinitely more to make them hope- 
less of ever opposing us successfully than any support we can 
give to Turkey, and for that reason the marriage of the Duke of 
Edinburgh was viewed with the greatest satisfaction by the 
English in India, who feel just now as if they were sitting ona 
volcano. Was there any rising in India after the battle of 
Navarino? None. But there was a most formidable mutiny 
after Turkey had been resuscitated, and a piece of Russian territory 
handed overto her. It is not the Governors-General and the re- 
sidents at Calcutta who can judge of the real feeling of the 
deceitful, hypocritical Mussulmans, but those lower down in the 
social scale, or who live among them, and can observe the effect 
that current events have upon them; and if Turkey is rescued 
from impending ruin and placed once more in a position of in- 
dependence, these predict a speedy attempt in India to follow her 
example, and get rid of the ‘ Infidels.” Does any one for a 
moment suppose that we are liked in India, or that she has 
forgotten the hundreds of natives blown away from guns 
during the Mutiny, or the indiscriminate massacres by our 
troops, when Hindoo women and children too often paid the 
penalty of the treacherous slaughter of English women and 
children when it first broke out? Even now the Mahommedan 
cooks make a practice of spitting into every dish before they send 
it up to their masters, as a sort of relief to their wounded feel- 
ings at having to serve ‘‘ Infidel” masters. We keep them down 
by their fears, and nothing more. I must observe that the sup- 
port of Turkey for the sake of India is quite a modern idea. It 
used to be for Protestant interests. (See ‘Life and Times of 
Alexander I. of Russia.” Tinsley Brothers. 1875.)—I am, 
Sir, &., A CONSERVATIVE. 





PROMOTION BY SELECTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."') 

Srr,—The writer of the article on ‘‘ Army Promotion and Re- 
tirement” in this month’s Blackwood, referring to letters which 
you did me the honour to publish on the 2nd and 16th of Sep- 
tember last, makes the following observations :—‘‘ The plan would 
fail, from the impossibility of inferring from a man’s performance 
of his duties in peace how far he be superior to his brother 
officers under the far more difficult conditions of actual service. 
Trees It is one thing to maintain discipline in a regiment, or 
to have an intelligent appreciation of the theory of war, anda 
very different to find yourself the man on whose bearing at a 
critical moment the crisis in a battle turns...... The intel- 
ligent suggestions of ‘A. C. R.’ on this head must (therefore), we 
think, be rejected as impracticable.” 

To this I reply,—the duties of a commanding officer are to 
train his soldiers in peace and to lead them in war, and the same 
qualities which render him an eflicient trainer will also render 
him a daring leader of soldiers. 

If there be among the subalterns of a regiment a young man 
distinguished for clearness of judgment, energy of character, de- 
termination of will, and for the intelligent and conscientious dis- 
charge of his military duties, I say, select that officer for the ap- 
pointment of adjutant, and supplement the training received by 
the performance of an adjutant’s duties for three years by & 
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course of instruction at a military college. Do this, and by 
means of this process of selection and special training, you are 
certain to obtain officers far better fitted for the efficient com- 
mand of a regiment, both in peace and war, than if you promote 
officers to the command merely on account of their seniority in a 
roster, either general or regimental, from which you have, let it 
be granted, succeeded in weeding-out all officers who can fairly 
be considered absolutely incapable of being entrusted with the 
command of a regiment. 

Does the writer in Blackwood give any reasons to show that 
this opinion is incorrect? Does he even meet it by a direct and 
specific contradiction? Certainly not. He says, indeed, “ All 
devices for selecting officers in peace-time, whether by educa- 
tional or other tests, will certainly come short of attaining the 
desired object.” 

He also says, ‘‘ The evidence taken by the Commissioners is 
unanimous on this point.” But the specific suggestion of 
selecting commanding officers from old adjutants was not made 
by any witness who gave evidence before the Commissioners. It 
was therefore never considered by them, and it cannot be fairly 
included among the various tests other than educational which 
they are stated to have unanimously condemned. 

Indirectly bearing on the point, I can quote opinions which 
tend to show that had this suggestion been made and discussed, 
it is by no means improbable that the report concerning it might 
have been favourable. Lord Strathnairn says:—‘‘ There is 
nothing so good as a qualification for a commanding officer as a 
good adjutant, (vide Q. 3,318). The late Lord Sandhurst 
says :—‘‘ The mere fact of being adjutant qualifies an officer for 
the position of Adjutant-General probably more than the Staff 
College.” I trust, Sir, that you will do me the favour to publish 
this letter, so that the attention of the writer of the article in 
Blackwood may be drawn to what I considera defect, which quite 
destroys the force of the observations he has made in condemna- 
tion of the plan of selection suggested in my letters, It gave 
me much pleasure to see that a writer whose opinions regarding 
the appointment and promotion of officers in many respects 
agree with my own, should have been allowed an opportunity 
of so very ably advocating those opinions in such an influential 
periodical as Blackwood’s Magazine.—I am, Sir, &c., A.C. R. 





A LITTLE HERO. 
[To THR EprTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] = - 
Sm,—As you are pre-eminently the champion of the noble side 
of humanity, I would bring before your notice an unequalled act 
of heroism in a child of nine years to another of eight. ‘The in- 
cident occurred in a distant corner of the empire—Windsor, Nova 
Scotia—but that only magnifies the deed. 

A little boy, named Bezanson, was building a play-house with 
bricks, when it suddenly tumbled over, and he fell off the wharf 
into the water. Two other boys, who were playing with him, 
ran off in a fright. Another, named William Francis, nine years 
old, was fishing on a wharf near. He jumped off with his clothes 
and boots on, swam over—the distance was fifty yards, with a 
tide running against him—and rescued the drowning lad. Just at 
the time it began to rain very heavily, which prevented his cries 
for help being heard, but in a few minutes Mr. Chandler, the 
owner of the wharf, came to the rescue, and succeeded in getting 
& rope round both boys and hoisting them safely to the top of 
the wharf. Writing on the subject, he says he feels overwhelmed 
with humility when he calls to mind the situation of these two 
little fellows, when from the top of his high wharf he’ first 
observed their little heads just above the surface of the water. I 
confess to much of the same feeling myself. I go back to the 
time when I was nine, when, not many miles from that very spot, 
I used to cast my line from the top of a wharf into the sea, and I 
ask myself what I was capable of beyond landing a pollock or 
tommy-cod. I can only say, as regards saving the life of a fellow- 
creature, I feel that I must have been perfectly helpless. 

When the youngster recovered sufficiently, he gave Mr. Chandler 
his account of the matter, and it is certainly worth recording :— 

“TI saw little Bezanson,” he says, “ rise to the top of the water, then 


so cold, but I am glad I did what I did and saved him. I lost my fish- 
ing-line though, and my shoes and hat, and was afraid mother would 
scold me, but she didn’t.” 

How the child comes out in this regret for the loss of bis 
fishing-line and fear of a scolding! 

I am happy to say that the incident has come under the notice 
of Sir A. Cooper Key, the Vice-Admiral commanding the North- 
American Squadron, who made the lad a present of three sove- 
reigns, and intends, if possible, to get a medal for him from the 
Royal Humane Society. I say, if possible, for it is just possible 
that the Society cannot take notice of colonial heroism in a true 
little Englishman and subject of her Majesty.—I am, Sir, &c., 

B. G. Jenks. 





MR. ARNOLD AS A TEACHER. 

(To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)} 
Sur,—tIn your article on ‘“‘ Mr. Arnold as a Moral and Religious 
Teacher” you (justly, as it seems to me) object to him for co- 
ordinating—to say the least of it—the claims which “ beauty” 
and “righteousness” have upon mankind. ‘The key to Mr. 
Arnold’s doctrine appears to be contained in the saying of Goethe, 
“ The Beautiful is higher than the Good, the Beautiful includes 
in it the Good.” But what test have we that the Beautiful is 
higher, in the sense of having higher claims upon us ; and does the 
comprehension of one notion within another necessarily involve 
the inferiority—as an end—of the comprehended notion? In 
cases of competition between the ideas of right and beauty, we 
have, from the Christian point of view, an objective—subjectively 
objective, if you will—guide within us as to which is to be 
pursued, while, from the merely human point of view, we still 
have a greater consensus of opinion as to what is right than what 
is beauty, and further, as to which is to be followed in preference.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 


Eastbourne, November 17. J. F. Keatixe 





HIBERNATING SWALLOWS. 

(To THe EpiroR OF THE “SpacraTor.”) 
Sim,—I am inclined to think that Mr. Morris’s account of the 
young swallows hibernating is authentic. Only recently, on fine 
days, I have observed a few swallows or house-martens on the 
wing about some old cottages at West Tarring, in this county 
(Sussex), and it is late for them now to go; and when living in 
Yorkshire, a few years ago, on my observing to the gardener of my 
cottage that it was very early for the swallows—a pair having 
appeared on an early warm spring day—he remarked that ‘‘ some 
never went away at all,” at which I was somewhat incredulous ; 
but he assured me that he had himself seen what he described, 
layers of young swallows in an hibernating state, when taking up 
the flooring of some house in that parish—Thorp Arch—during 
winter ; and he described to me how, as it appeared to him, they 
had obtained access to their retreat. I cannot doubt the word 
of this man, but I could, if needed, obtain his full account of 
what he himself saw.—I am, Sir, &c., H. 





ASIA MINOR. 





(To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—I have read with pleasure your qualified approval of my sug- 
gestion that in case of war between Russia and Turkey we should 
offer to purchase the western portion of Asia Minor. You sug- 
gest, however, that one or two Greek islands would be equally 
important to us. From this I venture to differ, because the 
Dardanelles are the key of the Black Sea. If the Russians held 
both the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, they could at any time 
throw the whole of their Black-Sea fleet on any point in the long 
line of the Mediterranean portion of our route to India. 

This would necessitate our keeping a very large fleet constantly 
in the Mediterranean, and even then the protection of our com- 
merce would be very imperfect. None of the Greek islands 
would, I think, from this point of view, be of much importance 
to us. On the other hand, if we held the Dardanelles, the strength 
of the Russian fleet in the Black Sea would be comparatively im- 
material to us. As far as our interests are concerned, a very 





sink again, and rise once more, and sink again. I never stopped to 
think about the distance I had to swim to get to him, nor even thought | 
about whether I could swim or not; I just jumped over the wharf with 
all my clothes and my shoes and hat on, and paddled over to where he 
sank. I wasa good while swimming over, for the tide was running 
up and against me. I lost my shoes and hat swimming over, and when 
I got to the spot where he sank, I dived down and got hold of him, and 
then paddled for the wharf, and canght one of the posts, and holding it 
tightly with one arm and him with the other, just so as his head was 
above water, I séreamed as loud as I could for help. I held on some 
minutes before any one came. I was almost gone myself, the water was 





small extent of territory would be sufficient, and it is all, I think, 


| that we need care for; still, if we were to acquire the western 


portion of Asia Minor, it would be an immense advantage to the 


people of that country,—and it is impossible not to hope that the 
example of what would be effected by a wise and pure Govern- 
ment might lead to an improvement in other parts of Turkey in 


Asia.—I am, Sir, &c., 
High Elms, November 23. 


Joun LuBBock. 
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WIND-PRESSURE AND ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—In your last week’s number you suggest that there may 
have been some error in the recorded pressure resulting from 
the late storm in Sydney, as it is said to have reached only 
117 Ib. per square foot, or 5 per cent. on the ordinary pressure of 
the atmosphere. Will you allow me to point out that it may be 
misleading to compare a wind-pressure with the total pressure of 
the atmosphere, as the latter is perfectly balanced, and only acts 
as a compressing force on all matter on the earth’s surface? All 
wind is, indeed, caused by a partial vacuum being formed op 
some part of the earth’s surface, and the phenomenon is due to 
the rushing of air from regions of high pressure to regions of low 
pressure. That a difference of pressure should ever be established 
sufficient to cause a pressure of 5 per cent. of the whole along the 
line of the inrushing stream is, I think, very extraordinary, when 
the fact is borne in mind that the air is perfectly free to flow in 
to the low-pressure region the moment a sensible difference is 
created. : 

The pressure you mention is indeed a most abnormally high 
one, the maximum wind-pressure allowed for as likely to influence 
structures in England being from 40 lb. to 60 1b. per square foot. 
—I am, Sir, &c., C. F. THompson. 

Preswylfa, near Cardiff, November 22. 








POETRY. 


——~<»——— 
A SONG OF THE PERIOD. 


Don’r tell me of the pauper brood, 

Who daily cry for a crust of food; 

The badly-clothed or the evil-shoed, 

Or the bare, blue toes of the crossing-sweeper ! 
Don’t tell me of the white, wan faces, 

The dirty lodgings and crowded places, 

Where Poverty grins and Sin grimaces !— 

‘‘ Am I my brother’s keeper?” 


Don’t tell me of the “‘ Awkward Squad,” 

The loafers who get kept in ‘‘ quad,” 

Or tired men, laid beneath the sod, 

In graves where they get house-room cheaper ! 
Dear me! I’ve hardly time to think, 

With business first, and then the Rink, 

And a fellow must sometimes eat and drink,— 
‘¢ Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 


Don’t tell me of the murky air 

That chokes the lungs and breeds despair, 
Where none are young, and few are fair, 
And men drink deep, but women deeper ! 
Don’t tell me of the moral obliquity, 

In those low dens of vulgar iniquity ! 

My views may claim a Scriptural antiquity,— 
‘¢ Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 


What! come and help, yousay? Ohno! 
Some man of coarser grain may go, 
*[would break me down to see such woe. 
Have you no shepherd for your sheep, Sir ? 
An honest missionary, say, 
A Biblewoman. By the way, 
I’m rather out of cash to-day, 
Or I would give a trifle. Pray 
Look in again! I'll help to pay 
To keep my brother’s keeper. 











BOOKS. 

=> —- 

LORD SHELBURNE* 
(FIRST NOTICE.] 


In our notice of the first volume of this work eighteen months’ 
ago (May 15th, 1875) we had to guard ourselves against prema- 
ture conclusions, While admitting that the evidence furnished 
was sufficient to clear Lord Shelburne’s memory from the “ stigma 
of deception which had been affixed by Holland House to his 
character,” for the period covered by that volume, we pointed 
out that it was by his relations with the younger Pitt and Fox 





* The Life of William, Earl of Shelburne, By Lord E. Fitzmaurice. Vols. I. and 
TI, London: Macmillan and Oo. 








that he must be finally judged, and his position awarded in the 
roll of English statesmen ; and we looked forward with interest 
to the light which the later volumes would probably throw upon 
these, if they should fulfil the promise of this first instalment, 
We are glad to acknowledge that that promise has been amply 
fulfilled. In the two volumes now before us Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice has succeeded in placing before us a wealth of new 
matter which, while casting valuable and much-needed light on 
several obscure passages in the political history of a hundred 
years ago, has enabled us for the first time to form a clear and 
consistent idea of his ancestor, who played so distinguished a 
part in the great drama, but of whom hitherto it might, though 
in another sense, be as truly said as of his contemporary, 
Junius, ‘‘ Stat nominis umbra !” 

Our space will only allow us to glance at Shelburne’s political 
career during the period of his connection with the younger Pitt 
and C. Fox; but before doing so, we are in justice bound to 
retract our former criticism on Lord E. Fitzmaurice’s method, 
We had complained that the picture, as given in his first volume, 
‘‘wanted background,” and thought it would have been better 
had he supplied this by a continuous narrative, letting us see 
what he himself thought.of his ancestor. But after reading the 
whole work, we must say that his method is vindicated. It will 
be the fault of readers if they do not carry away a very distinct 
notion of the Radical before his time, into whose confidence we- 
feel ourselves to have now been thoroughly and skilfully admitted, 
The entire suppression of himself on the part of the biographer 
continues through the second and third volumes, but the work 
has not been injured by this somewhat rare instance of literary 
modesty. 

The peace with the American Colonies was the great achieve- 
ment of Shelburne’s short administration. He had been one of the 
earliest and most powerful opponents of the Stamp Act, and the 
domineering policy which roused the jealousy of the Colonies, 
Afterwards, as Colonial Secretary, and representing Chatham in 
the ministry of 1767, he endeavoured by temperate and friendly, 
but firm administration, to allay the distrust and irritation which 
had borne fruit in the riots at New York and elsewhere. The 
firmness with which he pursued his policy of conciliation drew 
upon him the enmity of the Bedford party in the Cabinet, who 
were bent on overawing the Colonies by an exhibition of strength ; 
while Shelburne maintained that it would be absurd to send a 
single additional soldier or ship to America, to reduce colonies 
which would return to the mother country of themselves from affec- 
tion and interest, when once a reasonable method of fixing their 
contributions to imperial expenditure could be agreed to. Driven 
from office by this section of his party in 1768, he retired to- 
Bowood for a time, but never wavered in his protest against the 
policy which was hurrying on the crisis. When it came, in 
1775, he returned to his place in Parliament, and denounced 
as idle and wicked the attempt to brand the Americans as 
rebels, maintaining that the war was a constitutional war 
against “the lurking spirit of despotism, which had produced 
the Stamp Act of 1765, had fettered the repeal of that Act in 
1766, had revived the principle of it in 1767, and had since 
accumulated oppression upon oppression.” (Vol. IL, p. 314.) 
Odious as this policy was, the means by which Lord North’s 
Cabinet was carrying it out—the begging for troops from every 
petty German prince, and arming Indians and Canadian Catholics 
against the Protestants of New England—were even more odious. 
It was idle to talk of this policy as that of the nation. It was the 
policy of a Parliament full of placemen, contractors, and pensioners, 
dictated to by Ministers who were themselves the creatures of the 
King. While the House was so constituted it would never represent 
the nation. 

On these lines the Opposition rallied under the Duke of Grafton 
in the winter of 1775, Shelburne’s return to the Whig phalanx 
being negotiated by Lord Camden, who reported that this reputed 
dissembler was one who would say frankly how far he would go 
and where he would stop, adding that ‘‘ he and his friends Barré 
and Dunning have a manly and explicit way of proceeding which 
pleases me.” (Vol. IL, p. 318.) Still, in spite of the Opposition, 
the ‘‘ war ef England against herself in America,” as Chatham 
well called it (Vol. II., p. 324), dragged on for six disastrous years, 
France, Spain, and Holland joining the Thirteen Colonies. At 
length the end came. Abroad, the English army, under Corn- 
wallis, had surrendered, and island after island in the West 
Indies was falling before the French and Spanish forces ; Minorca 
was lost, Gibraltar besieged. At home, bankruptcy was threatening 
£80,000,000 had been added to the National Debt, while the 








last loan of £12,000,000 had only been borrowed by giving stock 
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for £21,000,000. The nation was staggering under the load of 
corruption and misery. At last, on February 27, 1782, a resolu- 
tion was carried declaring the advisers of the American war 
enemies of the country, and Lord North was driven from power. 
Rockingham, who was for granting absolute independence at 
ence to the colonies, and Shelburne, who still hoped that a 
Federal Union might be possible, now stood at the head of the 
Opposition. After some hesitation, the King sent for the latter, 
who, however, while undertaking to form a Ministry, gave place 
to Rockingham as Premier. Shelburne, as Colonial Secretary, at 


The new Ministry was formed by Mr. Pitt without consultation 
with Shelburne, or any explanation, except a verbal communication 
from Dundas and Orde. Pitt, it seems, had actually written a letter 
to his former chief, but afterwards burned it,‘ finding it extremely 
awkward to express himself as he could wish to you, being afraid 
to call upon you to assist in forming a plan of administration at the 
head of which he was himself to be placed, when he considered 
the situation your Lordship had held, and under which he had 
had the honour to be employed.” (Vol. IIL, p. 402.) Most 
readers will, we think, concur in Orde’s opinion that this 
“seemed to him very false delicacy,” and that “it would have 





once opened negotiations for peace with the American Cx 
sioners, and Fox, as Foreign Secretary, with the allied Powers at 
Paris. These dragged slowly on until Rockingham’s death in 
July, by which time Shelburne had frankly, though unwillingly, 
agreed to the unconditional independence of the United States, 
but had succeeded in shaking the alliance between them and their 
European allies. 

At this critical moment occurred the rupture between Fox and 
Shelburne. Fox, as Foreign Minister, had been jealous from the 
first of Shelburne, whose weight in the Cabinet proved greater 
than his own, and whom he accused of encroaching on his pro- 
yince in the negotiations with the American Commissioners. 
When the King insisted on Shelburne’s succeeding to the Premier- 
ship, Fox protested. He spoke as one of the Old Whig phalanx, 
who were bent on humbling the King, and asserting their own 
title to name the First Minister of the Crown. ‘The quarrel ran 
high, the King and Shelburne were firm, and Fox and Lord John 
Cavendish resigned, followed by Burke, Sheridan, and others. 
Shelburne: now put William Pitt in Cavendish’s place at the 
Exchequer, filled the other posts, and the Session ended ; but not 
before his late colleagues had joined the opposition in a furious 
attack on the new Premier for the pension to Barré, which had 
been, in fact, sanctioned, if not suggested by Rockingham, and 
was a wholly inadequate recompense for the professional in- 
come of which he had been deprived. Unsuccessful in this, they 
turned on his policy in the American negotiations, which Shel- 
burne, however, triumphantly defended, declaring that “ the sun 
of England might be setting with the loss of America, but it 
was his resolve to improve the twilight, and prepare for the 
rising of that. sun again.” He now took Mrs. Trail’s 
house at Streatham, to be near his work during the Recess, 
and was able to meet Parliament in December with provisional 
treaties of peace, arranged with America and France, the 
terms of which Lord Camden acknowledged “ to exceed the expecta- 
tions of all moderate and fair-judging men” (Vol.IIT., p.359), while 
in the meantime Gibraltar had been relieved and the siege raised, 
the Baltic merchant fleet safely brought home, and the British 
fleet in the West Indies so strengthened as to be master in the 
Spanish Main. The diplomatic quicksands through which the 
treaty negotiations had been steered are given in detail for the 
first time in the third volume. In order to carry them through, 
Shelburne had with rare sagacity placed a trust in the American 
Commissioners, for which, in his own words, “if not suc- 
cessful, we shall pay with our heads,—and deservedly.” But 
foreign affairs had not alone occupied Shelburne in these busy six 
months. He had already commenced his reform of the public 
offices by reorganising the Treasury, saving the country £100,000 
a year, and had prepared plans for the abolition of sinecures, the 
reform of the other spending departments, and the audit and 
publication of accounts. His theory that publicity was of the 
essence of sound finance alarmed Tory and Whig alike, and 
more even than his treaties prepared the way for the coming 
catastrophe. On the 17th of February, 1783, the address on the 
Peace was moved in both Houses. The Government were suc- 
cessful in the Peers by 13 votes, but were beaten in the Commons 
by 16. 

The King now, at Shelburne’s suggestion, sent for Pitt, and 











afterwards for Lord Ashburton, but no Cabinet could be 

formed, and at length at the beginning of April he was obliged 
to ‘swallow the bitter potion ” (Vol. IL., 383), and the Coalition 

Ministers kissed hands. It was soon found that their criticisms on | 
the peace were only, intended for use in opposition, while the 
abandonment of Shelburne’s sinking fund, and the creation of al 
public lottery in connection with the new loan, still more shook 
public confidence jn them. Shelburne kept away from London, 
but heard from his friends that addresses thanking the King for 
the peace were pouring in, and that the Coalition were losing 
ground rapidly. On December 17, Fox’s India Bill, proposing to 
appoint Commissioners who were to hold office independent of 
Parliament, was rejected, and on the 18th the King ordered Lord | 
North and Fox to deliver up their seals. 





been at all events more handsome, manly, and wise to have paid 
you the compliment of a letter on such an occasion.” (p. 404.) 
It is perhaps the most honourable fact in his career that Shel- 
burne stepped quietly aside; and, in a time when faction ran to 
such lengths, saw the measures he had matured carried triumph- 
antly, one after another, by his own lieutenant. So thought one 
at least of .his old colleagues, the Duke of Richmond, who wrote 
to Pitt from Ireland (III., p. 418), suggesting that as the 
Government had practically been formed under Shelburne’s 
auspices, a step in the Peerage should at least be offered him, 
as some acknowledgment of ‘‘ the quiet manner in which he had 
quitted his pretensions to any share in it... This was done by 
Pitt in October, 1784, and accepted by Shelburne, who wrote to 
Barr’ that it was no time to be touchy, nor would it be becom- 
ing in him to fence with Mr. Pitt ; and he was created Marquis of 
Lansdowne. These chapters, viii. and ix. of Vol. ILI., which deal 
with the relations between Shelburne and Pitt, are almost entirely 
new, and a very valuable contribution to the history of the time. 

From this time until the breaking-out of the French Revolution, 
Lansdowne steadily refused to join the factious Whigs, who, he 
said, ‘‘ made it a principle to oppose everything, right or wrong, 
and so to stifle and mislead public opinion ” (p. 435), and gave Pitt 
valuable support on several occasions. Their first difference aroge 
in 1789, when Lansdowne withstood the cry against Warren Hast- 
ings, declaring that he was the person least to blame for the ini- 
quities in India, and that ‘‘ Pittites and Foxites joined in covering 
every villain and prosecuting the only man of worth.” But the gulf 
rapidly widened when Pitt, yielding to panic and prejudice, threw 
England into the league against Republican France. Lansdowne 
urged in vain the madness of a war against a proud, high-spirited 
nation of 25,000,000, enthusiastic to desperation, and declared 
that ‘the nonsense of feudality could never be revived.” (p. 497.) 
He denounced the Proclamation against seditious writings, as 
calculated ‘not to quiet, but to alarm ; to irritate, if there was a 
viper in the country; if a toad, to call it forth ;” ridiculed the 
prosecution of Perry, of the Morning Chronicle, for “a paragraph 
of mere levity and some wit,” and declared that he always read 
that paper with satisfaction. By his manly and resolute attitude 
he drew down on himself the fury of the Tory Press, and was 
denounced as ‘‘a Jacobin in disguise, the friend of sedition and 
anarchy ;” and on the other hand, found himself fighting side by 
side once more with Fox and his friends, for peace, Catholic 
emancipation, and reform. Accordingly, when, after Pitt's 
resignation in 1800, a Whig Ministry was proposed, he was named 
Foreign Secretary in a Cabinet which would have contained 
Fox, Sheridan, and the Dukes of Bedford and Grafton. It was 
the Whigs who had come round to Lansdowne, not he to them, 
The King’s recovery broke up these arrangements, and Lans- 
downe fell back into the ranks of the opposition, making 
his last speech in Parliament in 1803, against the renewal of war 
with France. He died in May, 1805, and within a year the 
Coalition Ministry was formed, in which his son, Lord H. Petty 
(afterwards the second Lord Lansdowne), was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at the age of 26, a tribute probably to the rare courage 
and consistency of the public life of his father, for whom Lord 
E. Fitzmaurice is well justified in claiming the proud distinction 
awarded him, first, we believe, by Bentham, that “ alone of hisown 
time he was a Minister who did not fear the people.” 





MR. ALLON’S SERMONS.* 
TuHEsE are wise, eloquent, and thoughtful sermons, singularly 
undogmatic, without being in any sense rationalistic. If there be 
any deficiency in them, it is that conceding so freely as they do 
the justice of some of the stronger rationalistic criticisms on the 
Christian position,—confessing so candidly the defective science, 
and the inadequate history, of the Bible,—they make, perhaps, 
less effort to discriminate the ground in which the Christian 








* The Vision of God, and other Sermons Preached on Special Occasions. By Henry 
Allon, D.D., Minister of Union Chapel, Islington. London: Hodder and Stoughton 
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destruction of Christian faith, unless the very same conviction which 
its evidence,—as interpreted by the conscience and the inspira. 
tion of God,—now produces, were produced in some other 
fashion. Of course, it is easy to conceive that it might, had God 
so provided, been produced in some other fashion. But as 
a matter of fact, amongst Protestants at least, the most im. 
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faith is still firmly rooted, than we should expect from a preacher 
who teaches with so much honesty and boldness the untrust- 
worthy character of many of the alleged grounds. We are 
not finding fault with Mr. Allon’s volume, for there is hardly 
a page in it which we do not heartily accept as both true and 
wise teaching. But in reading it we have wondered a little that 











there has not been more disturbance caused in the faith of Mr. 


portant factor in Christian faith would vanish if the New Testa- 


Allon’s hearers, by his frank and farsighted admissions, than the | ment were to vanish, without its place being supplied from the 
tone of his sermons would give us any reason to suppose,—that | inner life of men. It is hardly safe to represent the Christian 
he was not compelled by his own sense of the necessity of | history asin point of fact outside the sphere of personal conviction, 


substituting new standing-ground for the old, to insist more on 
the coherence and strength of the new position he assumes, and 
to make it good against the common objection that the residual 
influence on the emotions, however noble, still exerted by the 
Christian story, after the old guarantees of Christianity are 
more or less surrendered, will not suffice to justify the un- 
doubting faith in Christ which Mr. Allon holds and preaches. 
It may be said truly enough that this is not a systematic 
volume, but. one of sermons preached on special occasions, 
in which it is to some extent matter of accident what sub- 
jects shall be treated. And no doubt this is a fair reply to 
the criticism. Still, in a volume which preaches so unhesitating 
a Christian faith and confesses so candidly the utter inconclusive- 
ness of some of the most established of the old justifications for 
it, we should have been not sorry to see at least shadowed forth 
the foundations which Mr. Allon would substitute for those which 
he wisely gives up. For example, in the fine sermon on ‘“‘ The 
Abiding Teacher,” Mr, Allon speaks with at least as much freedom 
as a Roman Catholic would use, about ‘‘ the Bible,” and we need 
hardly say, with a great deal more about ‘‘ the Church,” showing 
that neither the one nor the other can be the true foundation of 
the Christian faith :— 


‘‘ Whatever the excellency of the Bible, it is outside our personal 
life, and can only from without minister to it by its teachings. It is 
not the living Spirit, it is only a book produced by men whom he 
inspired in past ages, produced once forall. Strictly speaking, it is not 
even God’s revelation to man. It is notthe appearance on Sinai. It is 
not the incarnation at Bethlehem. It is only a historic record of God’s 
revelations. The true revelation of God wasin the living person of the 
incarnate Christ. The New Testament did not exist when Jesus was 
revealing the Father, when he lived upon earth, his incarnate life, 
when he died upon the cross. It did not exist on the Day of Pentecost, 
when the dispensational gifts of the Spirit were bestowed upon the 
disciples. For twenty years after the ascension—until Paul wrote 
his letters to the Thessalonians—so far as we know, not a line of 
the New Testament was written. If noline of itever had been written, 
the revelation of God in Christ, the personal bestowment of the Spirit, 
would have been precisely the same. Only, in the absence of the 
inspired record, our knowledge of both would now be far less perfect: 
tradition as a mode of transmission cannot be compared to the precise 
record of a book. The New Testament is simply the record of what 
Christ and his Apostles thought, and knew, and said, and did in reveal- 
ing to men and in establishing among men the Christian Gospel. 
Doubtless the manner and measure of producing the record were con- 
trolled by God’s wise Providence, but how informal, and local, and 
accidental much of it seems! While, therefore, we can scarcely exag- 
gerate the theological and religious value of the record, it is imperative 


to remember that it is only a record.” 

That seems to us both true and important, but to many of Mr. 
Allon’s hearers it must have been very startling, and must have 
suggested to them the question, which hardly finds a sufficient 
answer in this volume,—on what kind of intellectual evidence the 
Christian faith would really rest, if there had been no literary 
record of Christ’s life at all,—or, what comes to the same thing, if 
to any important extent those records which we actually have were 
invalidated? Mr. Allon appears to hint that ‘‘ tradition ” might, 
partially at least, have taken the place of the recorded history, and 
brought before us an image commanding the same authority, and 
lifting us out of ourselves to something like the same extent, as 
the Gospels. But could tradition have convinced any one that the 
Christian ideal was also real? Is it not clear that if the historical 
side of Christianity had failed, or to any extent to which it had failed, 
the failure must have been made up to Christians, if they were to 
havereal faith in their Lord, by fuller teaching from within? Inshort, 
is it not evident that inspiration,—and inspiration going far beyond 
moral principles, inspiration as to historic facts and details, —would 
have been needed to make up for the complete absence of historic 
evidence, if the historic evidence had not been supplied ? Christian 
faith is not mere faith in an ideal, but faith in the real events 
which make us accept the divine authority of that ideal, and to 
ground our faith in those realities we must have either historic 
facts interpreted from within, or if the historic presentation 
fail, then facts given wholly from within, and their objective 
reality imposed upon our minds in the same way in which more 
or less the interpretation and understanding of them is now so 


| That it might be so, we must admit. But it is not. Had the 
Christian history not been what it is, inspiration must either haye 
been much more, or faith would certainly have been much legs, 

Again, in the exceedingly fine, and in many respects, in the best 
sense, poetical sermon on ‘The Sorrow of Development,” Mr, Allon, 
in showing how like we all of us are to Mary Magdalen in the 
garden of the Sepulchre, who lamented that they had taken away 
her Lord, and that she knew not where they had laid him, at the 
very moment when in reality she was speaking with that Lord, 
makes this true comment on the development in man’s notiong 
of the Bible :— 


“Men’s theories about the Bible undergo change and development, 
The older and more imperfect conception falls away, dies as the seed 
corn dies; newer and more adequate conceptions evolve out of it. We 
get nobler conceptions of its inspiration. We get more spiritual con- 
ceptions of its meaning. It is the very lowest theory of the inspira- 
tion of the Bible that every word of it, every letter of it, is divinely 
dictated. This is to reduce the inspiring process to a mere mechanical 
operation, and the inspired penman to a mere amanuensis. It is surely 
a higher conception to conceive of the entire moral nature of the sacred 
writer, his understanding, his affections, his individuality, as engaged 
in receiving and recording the Divine revelation. And yet when you 
assail the mechanical theory, which the facts utterly discredit, in order 
to assert the spiritual theory, which is broader and stronger and nobler, 
men cry out that you are bereaving them of the very ark of God. They 
cling to the letter, which killeth all moral agency and life, and are 
afraid of the Spirit, which really makes both the writer and the book a 
living power. Astronomy proves that the sun does not go round the 
earth; geology proves that the matter of the globe was not created six 
thousand years ago; physical science proves that the first chapters of 
Genesis are not a scientific account of the Creation; historical research 
proves that the writers of the Bible were sometimes mistaken in both 
their facts’and their figures. We are driven to the conclusion that it is 
in its religious teachings that the Bible is absolutely true, and that in 
the scientific and historical embodiments of the religious teachings the 
sacred writers simply expressed the notions of their times; that the 
Bible does not profess to be a Divine revelation of science, that it would 
be fatal to many conditions of human life were it to do so. And weak 
theologians get frightened, they think that every human element of the 
Divine Incarnation must be as infallible as the Divine element ; they 
tremble at the thought of having to use the Bible in the exercise of 
spiritual principles and feelings, and they cry out in terror, ‘They have 
taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid him.’ As 
the one true and supreme religious book of the world; as the authori- 
tative record of God’s great revelations to men; as the book of trans- 
cendent spiritual truth; as the shrine of the Divine words of Christ, the 
Bible cannot be taken from us. So long as man has a religious soul, so 
long will the supreme spiritual traths of the Bible appeal to it, and 
demonstrate itself as ‘the word of the Lord which endureth for ever.’ 
It is not the dead letter, but the living oracle of the revelation of God.” 


But Mr. Allon hardly puts the case here as strongly as it might 
be put from the point of view of the trembler whom he rebukes, 
and therefore hardly gives him an adequate answer. It is certain 
that not only in science and history, but in spiritual teaching 
itself, the whole of the Bible is notinfallible. Deborah’s eulogium 
on the cruel treachery of Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite, is 
not the eulogium of a true prophet. The Psalmist’s blessing on 
those who should serve the daughters of Babylon as the Assyrians 
had served the Jews, who should take their children and dash 
them against the stones, is not the blessing of a divine teacher. 
There is as much ‘‘ development” in the spiritual teaching of the 
Bible as in the political history of England. And the difficulty of 
the ‘‘ trembler” whom Mr. Allon rebukes rests primarily on this 
fact. He asks if the Bible’s science is obsolete, its history inaccurate, 
and even its early moral and spiritual teaching far from infallible, 
how is he to be sure that the criticisms of the rationalists on its 
highest lessons are quite unfounded? And though Mr. Allon’s 
volume supplies many fine hints for an answer to this question, 
we cannot say that he meets it as fully as we should have liked 
to have it met. 

But it is the fault of a critic to cavil. And this volume is so 
full of fine lessons, and even of that true poetry. which is at the 
very heart of Christianity, that we must not part from it in the 
critical attitude of mind. Let any one who would really disarm 
such a spirit read the noble sermons on ‘‘The* Service of Love” 
and “The Power of Intercession,’—sermons in which the high 
moral imagination which is Mr. Allon’s great power as a preacher 
takes perhaps its best form, and makes us feel how far deeper 





imposed. The destruction of the New Testament would be the 
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than our own insight is his insight into the passages of which he 


speaks, and the truths which he illustrates and explains. 





JOSHUA HAGGARD’S DAUGHTER.* 

Ir is all true that the reviewers say about Miss Braddon’s last 
story,—that there is tawdriness in the descriptions, and forced 
humour in the sketches of society, and inconsistency in the treat- 
ment of characters, and vulgarity in many incidental speeches ; 
put there is something else, too, which gives the book its interest, 
and makes it noteworthy. ‘There is power in it, and power of an 
unusual though incomplete kind, of a kind which suggests a young 
and inexperienced mind, rather than a practised and slightly worn 
novelist. From first to last, from the moment when he steps down 
to the beach in the storm at Combhaven to the moment when he 
dies of remorse and heart-break, Joshua Haggard is a figure such 
as it is not given to Mr. Mudie’s fodder-providers to create, or 
perhaps to refined persons wholly to understand. They do not 
often see a small Dissenting minister who makes money as a grocer 
and draper, and is also this kind of person, possessed of high 
spiritual gifts,— 

“ The person whose approach commanded the general attention was 
a man of somewhat striking appearance. Tall, broad-shouldered, with 
a head nobly mounted on the throat of a gladiator, penetrating black 
eyes, boldly-cut features, a swarthy complexion, a square lower jaw, 
and a capacious, strongly-marked brow—he was a man to attract 
attention anywhere. Intellect and power had set their seal upon his 
face, and his bearing was that of one accustomed to command. A man 
of superior mind, stranded for life in such a place as Combhavon, might 
naturally think himself a king. The new-comer’s costume was that 
of the yeoman class. He wore knee-broeches, coarse gray knitted 

stockings, and stout buckled shoes. His only distinguishing character- 
istic was a white cravat, but this was a symbol which marked his 
power and authority over that little group of rough fishermen; and 
Mrs. Jakes, the landlady, who stood at her door listening to the dis- 
course of her customers, dropped a low curtsey at sight of the man in 
the white neckcloth.” 

Joshua Haggard, impelled by the feeling of right, by the sense of 
his own prowess as an amateur seaman, by thorough and genuine 
confidence in Providence, and also by a slight contempt for the 
weaker men around him, saves Oswald Pentreath, the squire’s son, 
from imminent death in a furious storm, and has thenceforward 
to learn the truth that lives in a popular superstition. Rescuing 
a drowning man is in Combhaven believed to be a flying in the 
face of Providence, sure to be avenged by the saved man’s in- 
strumentality :—‘‘ Why, as no good never come o’ reskying a 
drownding man, You fetches him out of the water at the risk of 
your own life, don’t ee? Yes, and that there man’s bound to do 
’eea hinjury. He can’t help it. Why, mate, arn’t it a common 
saying all along this ’ere coast,— 

‘ Save a stranger from the sea, 
And he’ll turn your enemy ?” 

The deepest wrong as the minister ever had done agen him will be 
done by that young man. Them as lives to see it may remember 
my words.” Joshua Haggard has a daughter, a girl with a darkly 
handsome face, and grave, affectionate nature, and to her Oswald 
Pentreath makes love ; and his miserly father’s consent being won 
by the girl’s dower, all is arranged for their marriage, when Oswald's 
shallow affections wander away. Joshua Haggard, in a pastoral 
journey, has met a girl washing her feet in the river, has ascer- 
tained that she has run away from some strolling players, and true 
tohis work in life, finds her a home as a servant and companion to 
two oldish maiden ladies in humble life. With this girl, Cynthia, he 
fallsinlove deeply and lastingly, and she accepts him as her husband, 
partly out of love, but partly out of gratitude and innocence of 
character, which last feature Miss Braddon has exaggerated to 
absurdity. Cynthia’s beauty of nature is possible enough, but 
her beauty of character takes a form which, in a girl born ina 
travelling-van, brought up in a circus, and so little cared for that 
she runs away to field-labour in order to escape brutal treatment, 
is too improbable for sympathy,—though Charles Dickens, in 
Oliver Twist, managed to reconcile all the world to an improba- 
bility at least as great. It is scarcely probable that a girl brought 
up absolutely without knowledge of religion should be as she is 
represented to be, so moved into deeper love by the spiritual 
beauty of her husband’s character ; and still less probable that 
she, a circus-rider, promoted to be a servant, should be so 
susceptible to the homeliness of his surroundings :— 

There was something indescribably touching in the young wife’s 
childlike affection for her husband, her intense belief in him, her un- 
bounded admiration for his talents and _—_ as preacher and teacher, 
her implicit faith in his judgment. If flattery be a pleasant poison, 
Joshua was in a fair way to be poisoned by the sweetest of all flatteries, 
—the exaggerated estimate which springs from womanly love. . Love 





* Joshua Haggard’s Daughter. By Miss Braddon. London: J. Maxwell and Co, 














with a woman of this temper is but another name for worship, and 
Cy nthia’s love had begun in a spiritual idolatry which had set Joshua 
but a little way below the saints and apostles he had taught her to 
reverence. In a man so truthful as Joshua closer communion revealed 
no flaw, familiarity was not followed by disillusion. After two months 
of married life, the husband still occupied the pedestal upon which 
Cynthia had elevated the teacher ; but although she had suffered no dis- 
appointment in the man himself, her vivid and romantic mind began 


to find something wanting in his surroundings. The atmosphere of 


her daily life was depressing ; the young, eager spirit yearned for work 
of some kind, and was flung back upon the dull blank of idleness. She 
sighed for keener air, a wider horizon, yet scarcely knew what she de- 
sired. She had secret aspirations for her husband, and rebelled against 
that common-place trade which occupied one-half of his life—that buy- 
ep selling and getting gain, which seemed to her enthusiastic 
mind a practical denial of the Gospel which the trader preached on 
Sundays, the lesson which he taught his flock on week-days. These 
divided duties, this solicitous service to a worldly master, struck her as 
out of joint with her husband’s sacred character. To her, who had 
known no other Church than this Dissenting community, and who 
hardly knew that they were Dissenters, Joshua was as holy as if Epis- 
copal hands had been laid upon him, and she was troubled by the 
incongruity between the trader and the priest.” 

With this girl thus wrapped up in her husband, Oswald Pentreath 
falls madly in love, and Cynthia, in an innocent, child-like way, 
returns his passion, lets him send ‘‘Werther ” to her, receives im- 
prudent letters from him, feels when he quits her as if pleasure had 
gone out of life, and finally grants him one more meeting, to tell 
him to go away for ever. She is perfectly honest all through, 
and intends to be perfectly honest to her husband, but her love 
is not very well described,—is at once too childlike and too con- 
scious for reality. Dante understood Paolo and Francesca better 
than Miss Braddon, and the Jove of a married woman for an en- 
gaged man is not first revealed to her in such society by his 
reading ‘‘ Werther” aloud. In this final meeting, however, Cynthia 
is steadfast, and orders her lover away for ever, and he obeys 
her, but kisses her as he departs; and unhappily the meeting and 
the kiss have been witnessed by Joshua Haggard, who warned 
by a maiden sister who dislikes Cynthia, and by a letter which 
Naomi in a passion of jealousy has given to the wrong hand, has 
watched the pair, and utterly misapprehended both his wife's 
conduct and her motives. Maddened with jealousy, which on 
such a nature has the hold of an insanity, he challenges Oswald 
to a duel, and when the weak and wretched Jad fires in the air, 
fires straight, and is thenceforward branded in his own eyes as 
a murderer,—murderer even for fighting a duel, doubly a murderer 
for slaying an unarmed man. His sermons, hitherto gentle, 
become fierce, a perpetual denunciation of that Satan who, care- 
less of such easy prey as harlots and publicans, now sought to 
drag the elect into his net; his love for his wife is changed into 
a kind of loving horror, as if it would drag his soul down from 
heaven, and he banishes her into the open world ; yet he meets 'a 
charge of murder brought by Arnold's brother with a deep and firm 
disdain which imposes on all around; resolves to preach on, his own 
sin, as he argues, not affecting his certainty of his message or of his 
own gift for delivering it; and finally, when he hears that his wife, 
who had sought refuge in the house where she had been a servant, 
had died broken-hearted, he confesses all to his daughter, and so 
dies, killed with the bitterness of his remorse andshame. He was 
truthful even in his death. ‘The few who knew hissecret believed 
he had killed Oswald in a duel, but he will not die leaving a false- 
hood behind him :— 

“My letter told the truth,’ he said, after that painful pause, but not 
all the truth. I am going to face an offended God—going to Him con- 
fident in His illimitable merey. Naomi, do not hate me when I am 
dead ;’ his hands wandered helplessly for a little, and then he clasped 
them round her neck, and let his head fall on her shoulder; ‘do not 
hate me, dear. Your lover was murdered. He was generous, and I 
was a dastard. We stood up, face to face, each with a pistol in his 
hand. I was to count three, he told me, and then take aim. But as I 
lifted my hand to aim at his heart, I saw his arm flung up, his pistol 
pointed to the sky. It was but an instant, fleeter than a breath, before 
I fired straight at his breast. It was thirty years since I had pulled a 
trigger—not since I was an idle lad, and went rabbit-shooting with my 
father’s old blunderbuss. Yet my aim was deadly. The bullet pierced 
his heart. He had fired in the air. I had just time enough to see and 
understand what he was doing before I killed him. This was the crime 
that weighed upon my soul and dragged me down to the pit. O God, I 
can see him now, with his face lifted up, the sun shining on it, his arm 
raised to fire in the air. It was but a flash, scarce time for thought, 
but when it was over I knew myself a murderer. O God, only an 
instant between everlasting glory and eternal condemnation, unless 
Thine infinite sacrifice can blot out mine iniquity.’” 

Itis not given to Miss Braddon, though she has conceived Joshua 
Haggard, to bring out her full thoughts about him, so that he 
may be to others as living a figure as he doubtless is to herself ; 
butnevertheless, the creation of the strong-willed, strong-tempered 
Dissenting minister, living a lofty life amid his mean surroundings, 
overpowered bya jealousy which yet does not enable him to hate his 
wife, and though a criminal, believing his creed, and hating crime 
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to the last, is the best work she has done. He is not forgotten 
as you close his record. Haggard’s surroundings, however, 
with the exception of a strong-minded sister, who believes in 
religion, but is chiefly interested in the shop, are very inferior, 
both in conception and execution, Naomi, the daughter, who 
gives her name to the book, being a mere figure of whom all 
gracious things are said, but who creates no impression of herself, 
except that she is arather feeble Esther Lyon ; Oswald a weak young 
man, whom Naomi would either not have impressed or would 
have retained ; and the remainder insufferably vulgar people, whom 
Miss Braddon thinks comic, and whose ways and surroundings 
she describes with an irritating minuteness which not infrequently 
degenerates into utter vulgarity, that somehow, despite the 
power of parts of the book, leaves an unpleasant taste in the 
mouth, The contents of the butter-firkin, of which Haggard’s 
sister so often speaks, smudge all the inferior personages, more or 
less, till sympathy with their fate is half-destroyed. 





PICTURESQUE HOLLAND.* 

Tur second work in which M. Henri Havard has recorded the 
incidents of his travels in Holland does not quite equal in interest 
his Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee, one of the most fascinating of 
books. Yet this second volume is very charming in its way, and 
it has characteristic minuteness and variety of observation, which 
render it well deserving of the title under which it appears in the 
very excellent translation before us. M. Havard calls his book 
Threatened Frontiers, but the English version bears a more attrac- 
tive name, and is pleasanter reading when completely dissociated 
from political notions and the Bismarck bugbear. Indeed, the 
cheerful Frenchman seems to have travelled gaily through the 
known and unknown regions of the prosperous little kingdom, 
not troubling himself, beyond his title-page and a preliminary 
chapter, with the contemplation of eventualities, or the solution of 
political problems; in perfect harmony with his surroundings, and 
good-humoured content with himself and all the world beside, 
especially the Dutch world. He provided himself with a pleasant 
companion in the Baron de Constant-Rebecque, whom he de- 
scribes as ‘a gentleman grafted on an artist,”—(what would 
‘* David Garrick” say to that definition ?)—“‘ a cultivated, ener- 
getic, robust individual, whose never-failing good-humour charmed 
away all fatigue.” There really was a good deal of difficulty 
about the journey to the threatened frontiers, but M. Havard 
had them smoothed for him by the Ministers of the Interior, 
of War, and of Justice, and he and the Baron—who was war- 
ranted to endure, and even enjoy, any amount of poring over old 
parchments and poking into dusty buildings—steamed away from 
Amsterdam on a lovely morning in June, bound for Harlingen, 
in Friesland, and longing for even the fleeting glimpse which 
their rapid voyage would afford them of the solemn and beautiful 
‘Dead Cities.” The real journey only commenced, however, 
with their embarkation on board the Sneek boat, and the descrip- 
tion of that little canal voyage and the surrounding country, 
composed of the endless meadows which form the wealth of 
Friesland, is quaint and characteristic :— 

* This country is called the ‘ Paradise of Cows,’ and never was name 
better bestowed. White and black, shiny and healthy, buried up to 
their middle in rich herbage, the female inhabitants of these vast 
pastures are perfectly happy. From morn to eve, from eve to morn, 
they pursue their quiet occupation. Silently grazing, with sleepy eyes, 
they select their tufts, and gather in with their large tongues their 
delicious repasts. Their dreams cannot realise better fortune, for they 
sleop and ruminate. Then come the brick-kilns, with their immense 
black roofs and strange balconies, and lime-furnaces, with round, white, 
dome-shaped cupolas, resembling mosques. On the right are the spires 
of Hitsum, on the left those of Francker, with shady ramparts, and the 
belfries of Ijnin, Winsum, and Spannum. Villages follow, with their 
tidy houses and their yellow and blue blinds, where thrifty housewiyes 


in golden head-tires throng the thresholds, and exhibit their bright, 
large copper flagons, which glitter in the sun. Along the whole route 


we passed boats, and were saluted by the boatmen...... Above our 
heads flew the storks, crossing the canal with much beating of wings; 
also the wulpen, and flights of lapwings...... Nothing is more 


charming than the approaches to the little Friesland towns. Old 
fortifications have made way for shady walks. Behind lies the 
green country, redolent of new-mown hay. In front stretch 
lines of houses, with white woodwork and spotless windows. The 
good folk flock to the doors to see us pass, the gossips whisper, the 
children at play raise their heads,—all unite in a greeting of mingled 
friendliness and curiosity. Sneek, more than any other place, presents 
this aspect of hospitality and kindliness. The principal streets are 
winding, not too broad, and exquisitely clean. ey are bordered by 
low houses, and the first of them leads into the Grand Square, which is 
of no great extent, and can never be particularly lively, seeing that two 
girls are lazily digging up the grass from between the stones with the 
points of their knives.” 





* Picturesque Holland: a Journey in the Provinces of Friesland, Groningen Drenthe, 
©: eryssel, Guelders, and Limbourg. A ~ wy : 


By Henri Hayard. London: Bentley and Son. 





The water-gate of this tranquil town must be curious. It con. 
sists of two fine octagonal towers, loop-holed for m : 
with lofty, pointed roofs, united by an extraordinary structure 
in something like Japanese style, which in its turn is gyr. 
mounted by a kind of turret, with Louis-Quinze balcony and 
decorations. No wonder the author should have been greatly 
struck, on beholding it a long way off from Sneek and Friesland, 
The little town, which regards its architectural monster with 
peculiar pride and pleasure, as an artistic work of great merit, 
suffered severely in old times from war and flood and fire; but it 
is a peaceful and happy place now, with its bastions planted like 
English gardens, and its redoubtable and gigantic warrior, 
“Lange Pier” (‘‘Long Stone”) safely buried in its chief 
church since 1520. The ancient and once powerful town of 
Bolsward is merely a large tranquil village, in spite of its ancient 
ramparts, its grand avenue of stately trees, and its curious, im- 
posing Stadhuis. The whole journey has somewhat of a dream. 
like effect, as the author describes one still and prosperous place, 
with an old, old history in the background, after an other; these 
places marked by complete but placid change, and as far from 
ruin as they are from their ancient condition. Lake Sneek, with 
its bottom of peat-bog, and its ever-undulating reed plains for 
shores, with its numerous fleet of trading-boats, and its stately 
pleasure-craft, which make one think of the Dutch merchants in 
Cooper’s American stories and the mysterious cabin of the ‘ Red 
Rover ;’ the peat ‘‘ polders,” and their clever management by a 
remarkably shrewd Government, the orange wood at Heerenveen, 
once the Versailles of Friesland, a garden in the midst of bogs, 
and though no longer royal property, an elegant and aristocratic 
place rich and beautiful; North Friesland, Groningen (which 
gives M. Havard an opportunity of dispelling the notion which he 
declares to exist, that Holland has no history, but we never 
entertained, or believed that any one entertained, such a 
belief), with its curious old treasures, its silver beans, 
and its archives, which include the terrible judgment of the 
Vehme against the valiant city, its University, and its famous 
Deaf and Dumb Institute,—are charming acquaintances, and the 
manner of one’s introduction to them exceedingly pleasant. M. 
Havard has the invaluable gift of heartiness; he goes into every 
subject which interests him, and into all about it, with impartial 
zest and briskness rarely to be found in the writings of archxolo- 
gists, and which are very well reproduced by the translator. He 
gives pleasant little sketches of the difficulties, the shifts, and the 
whimsical incidents of his journey, which was a choice specimen 
of variety in the means of locomotion, never making too much of 
them, and taking them in the cheeriest spirit. He devotes a con- 
siderable space to the province of Groningen, a truly enviable 
region, and draws a striking picture of the contrast between it 
and Drenthe, divided from it bya merely nominal frontier, yet as 
widely different as though an ocean parted it from Groningen. 
The travellers made their entry into the poor, sandy, wretched 
province, where the grudging earth gives her fruit only in return 
for the severest toil, in an English chaise, which dated 
from 1815; found themselves among a handsome popula- 
tion, who invest their money, instead of storing it up, in 
golden head-ornaments worn by the women; and set to work 
at once to investigate the ruins of those strange primitive 
monuments which are called Hunneledden, or ‘‘ the beds of the 
Huns,” according to the older version, but now rendered “ the 
beds of the dead,” or tombs, an explanation generally accepted. 
The pages devoted to a description of these huge relics of an un- 
known past are very interesting. M. Havard sides with the 
archeologists who pronounced the monuments to be Celtic 
sepulehres. He revelled in the museum of prehistoric antiquities 
at Drenthe, and is rather laboriously facetious about a chignon 
attached to a skull which is among its contents. 

Before they started on a walking expedition across ‘‘ the arid 
steppes and endless moors” of the province of Drenthe, the author 
and the cheerful Baron visited two curious and interesting little 
towns between the capital and the Zuyder Zee, called Steenwyk 
and Meppel, and his description of them, and afterwards of the 
penitentiary establishment of Veenhuizen, in the west part of 
Assen, is one of the best bits of the present volume, reminding 
us of the quaint picturesqueness of the Dead Cities. The 
“ penitentiary ” is not a severe place of detention, and no doubt 
the détenus are much more comfortable than they would be at 
large; but as they are only mendicants, not in any sense criminals, 
it would be hardly justifiable to put them in any but a clean 
and pleasant prison. The author describes with great animation 
the walking tour—in which the pedestrians passed through those 





charming villages which inspired the great landscape-painters of 
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the Dutch school —and the little towns, whose claim to past 
antiquity M. Havard does not always admit, and after a brief 
sketch of the once warlike and famous Korvorden, he plunges 
into the history of the old Salian country, inspired with fresh 
enthusiasm and pleasure by his first sight of the “glorious 
remains of the first fortifications of Deventer,” the very same 
brick walls which resisted the Burgundians in 1457. These his- 
torical and archeological résumés are very well done, and plea- 
santly succeeded by a charming description of “ the silver Yssel,” 
and the road to Apeldoorn, the Chateaux of Loo, and Little Loo, 
the residence of the Prince of Orange, the grand forest, and the 
wide heath of Milligen, whereon the Dutch troops perform their 
autumn manceuvyres,— 

«No such village as Apeldoorn,” says the author, “is to be found in 
France. Imagine several majestic avenues of elm-trees a century old, 
with elegant houses emerging from beneath their shade, surrounded 
by beautiful flower-gardens. Every hall-door stands open, and chairs 
are placed outside. These charming habitations are divided from the 
road by no wall or barrier of any kind, and the owners appear to live 
together in the greatest harmony and peace, like one large family 

arty.” 

Three hours’ walking will bring the traveller to Zutphen, a place 
of more than common interest to Englishmen, and which receives 
enthusiastic praise for its quaint, rich, peaceful beauty, and due 
mention of its association with Sir Philip Sidney, from this truly 
sympathetic writer, who seems to have ransacked the archives of 
the place, for he gives us a spirited history of it in all its aspects, 
in a few pages, before he passes on to Oldenzaal, whose authntic 
history, commencing 700 B.C., affords him a favourable oppor- 
tunity for the sort of narrative, brisk, various, and picturesque, 
in which he delights and excels. We have no space to follow 
him into ‘“‘ Dutch Switzerland,” as he happily calls Guelderland ; 
but the reader who does so will find a great deal in that portion 
of the narrative to keep alive the interest which, on our part, 
never flagged during the perusal of Picturesque Holland. 





CATHOLIC CHARMS.* 

Tuts is a very painfu! book. Nothing can be more painful to 
earnest men, men who can see the grandeur in Roman Catholi- 
cism, than to read a record of the religious feeling wasted on the 
trivial and feeble superstitions of charms and amulets, which even 
Catholics would admit are not of the essence of religion, and may 
be ruinous to the piety of those who interpose them between 
themselves and the care of God. What is the difference 
between those amulets and pagan charms? M. Parfait quotes 
a passage from Du Chaillu’s Equatorial Africa which might 
almost have served as the text of his book. Among the 
negroes, writes the distinguished traveller, the fetishes, mondas, 
or grigris (the words are identical in meaning) “inspire a blind 
faith. They are generally worn around the neck or the body. 
Each grigri has a special virtue. One preserves you from disease, 
another emboldens the heart of the huntsman or the warrior ; 
this cures barrenness, that causes milk to abound in the breast of 
the mother. An enchanted leopard’s skin hung to a warrior’s 
belt renders him invulnerable by the lance ; if he wears an iron 
chain about his neck he is bullet-proof. Should the charm happen 
to fail, the faith of the believer is not shaken.” Yet every one 
of these fetishes has its exact counterpart in the Ultramontane 
Arsenal of Devotion. A girdle of St. Joseph, a scapulary of 
Mount Carmel, secures the possessor against disease and death. 
The wearer of a fac-simile, duly blessed, of a certain garment of 
the Virgin preserved at Chartres, need fear neither iron nor steel, 
so that in case of a duel the combatant who is provided with this 
infallible buckler ‘‘should give his adversary notice of it, as the 
odds are no longer equal.” It is recorded that at Novara a pious 
soldier, before going into action, “seized his scapulary and 
fastened part to each arm, then put into his mouth a medal which 
he always wore, saying, “If I die, I will die in the arms of 
Mary.’” Needless to say that of all his company he alone re- 
mained unwounded. The girdle of St. Joseph, and several other 
Catholic amulets, are certain specifics against barrenness and the 
perils of child-birth. In a word, the chief difference between the 
fetishes of the negro African and the amulets of the French 
Catholic is that the latter are by far the more elaborate. The 
principle is absolutely the same in both cases. 

Before giving a few specimens of the contents of the book 
before us, we must speak briefly of its scope and method. It is 
a selection, verified with the most precise references and furnished 
with a running commentary by M. Parfait, from many of the 
most popular works of the new Ultramontane propaganda,— 





* L'Arsenal dela Dévotion: Notes pour Servir & U' Histoire des Superstitions, Par 
Decaux. 


Paul Parfait. Paris: 








works which have the sanction of bishops and archbishops, 
cardinals, and the Pope himself. A list of documents to be 
consulted, which is given at the end of the book, will enable the 
reader, if his curiosity impel him, to carry his researches further. 
But this revelation of their nature will probably suffice him. The 
student of politics will find here the explanation, though not the 

justification, of the bitterness with which so many liberal and 

large-minded Frenchmen oppose ‘freedom of education ” in the 

Jesuit sense. Or if the reader believe, with Mr. Matthew Arnold, 

that a transformed Catholicism can alone secure the moral and 

religious future of mankind, this book will be to him a sore 

discouragement, as showing how far, and increasingly farther, is 
the Catholic Church from any likelihood of such transformation, 

and how her present course must infallibly alienate from 
her more and more the most religious and the most enlightened 
minds. But if he take it up with no such hopes, he will find it 

a perfect preserve of legends, all the more piquant because they 
are, in great part, a survival or revival of the beliefs of past 
ages, while wholly wanting in the naiveté and unconsciousness 
of the traditional miracles of St. Dunstan or St. Thomas of 
Canterbury. The cynic will speedily detect in them the ring of 
false metal, and will recognise between them and their medisval 
prototypes the same difference as exists between the self-con- 
scious airs of grown-up simplesse and the fresh simplicity of a child. 
M. Parfait is fully justified in describing his book as ‘‘ Notes to Serve 
for the History of Superstitions,”’ and when that history comes to 
be written, not the least curious of its pages will be filled with 
the vagaries of nineteenth-century Ultramontanism. His title 
was suggested by a little work compiled by a Jesuit father, and 
entitled Month of the Sacred Heart of Jesus for the Triumph of the 
Church and of France, now in its sixty-first edition. In it “ the 

work of the Sacred Heart” is represented as a crusade, and the 
new crusaders have the Crucifix for their standard, the image of 
the Sacred Heart for their buckler, the scapulary for a breast- 
plate, the medal of the Immaculate Conception for a decoration, 

and the chaplet for their artillery. 

In the front rank of the weapons here enumerated are “ pious 
waters,” and foremost among these are the waters of Lourdes 
and of La Salette, with their monthly Annals, chronicling strange 
miracles of healing. These waters, besides curing paralysis, 
fevers, cholera, and so forth, raising the dead to life, bringing 
children into the world, and enabling the dying, like Falstaff, 
to make a good end, possess one quality which should render them 
very popular in this examiner-ridden country :— 

“ A very large number of young people attribute to the protection of 
Our Lady of Lourdes their success, sometimes —— for, in examina- 
tions. The pupils of a great Catholic college come there to com- 
mend themselves in a very special manner; they had even dipped their 
pens in the miraculous fountain. The first twenty-two who presented 
themselves all passed, and several with honourable mention.” 

Medals, statues, and statuettes of St. Joseph, and prayers to the 
holy patriarch are also found more efficacious in such cases than 
the most successful ‘‘ coach.” 

The superstition which attaches to water from the Jordan 
a special value for baptismal purposes is not wholly unknown in 
exalted circles in this country. But there is no need to go so far 
afield, for Mgr. Gaume, protonotary apostolic, has lately re- 
habilitated the old-fashioned holy-water, which, as our readers 
are doubtless aware, is specially efficacious in cases of ‘‘ possession.” 
Here is his pathetic lament over the neglect with which it was 
long regarded :— 

“ Every year what is called the beau monde, and which I have the 
bad-taste not to find such, hastens, when the season is come, to leave 
the towns and their pleasures, and goes off to spend part of the summer 
at the waters. Sea-waters, waters of Vichy, of Barréges, of Néris, of 
Bourbonne, of Plombiéres [a cut, M. Parfait half hints, at M. Veuillot, 
of the Univers}, of Ems, of Baden, waters purgative, sulphureous, 
ferrugineous, it knows them all, it esteems them all. To all it runs, 
and runs again; only the most salutary, holy-water, is neither known, 
nor sought after, nor employed.” | 
Whatever be the origin of holy-water—and the author indulges 
in a somewhat remarkable piece of exegesis on the subject—cer- 
tain it is that tenants of haunted houses, unsuccessful anglers, 
passengers caught in a storm without umbrellas, the victims of 
a plague of locusts or caterpillars, of potato-blight or vine-disease, 
soldiers about to face a storm of bullets, the owners of tables that 
will insist on pirouetting, and of chairs under which the Enemy of 
Souls has secreted himself, will find it to answer all their require- 
ments. There is a superfine variety brewed by the Jesuit fathers, 
and called the holy-water of St. Ignatius, which is of extraordinary 
virtue in epidemics. At Bruges, during a terrible outbreak of 
cholera, more than fifty casks were blessed in one week and set 
abroach in the streets, with truly magical results. A few drops 
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suffieed to put to shame all the efforts of the most renowned 
physicians. Indeed, the medical profession on its own ground 
generally comes off very badly in comparison with the ecclesiasti- 
eal, ‘Is the Church less skilful,” asks Mgr. Gaume, with an air 
of triumph which is, under the circumstances, perfectly justifiable, 
‘¢ is the Church less skilful than the Academy of Medicine?” It 
should be added that all these waters are for external or internal 
application, as preferred, and that faith is by no means neces- 
sary on the part of the patient. 

Pictures of sacred subjects are but little less efficacious. The 
shop-windows of religious publishers in French towns are full of 
grotesque pictures of all manner of hearts—the Sacred Heart, and 
the hearts of Mary and Joseph. A stranger cultus still threatens 
to spring up—that of the ‘‘ Immaculate Bowels of Mary ” and of 
the Divine Hands. But at present hearts are more in vogue. 
We must find room for one instance of the miraculous effects of 
a mere picture. A sick man lay dying, his extremities were 
already cold, when the happy thought occurred to his son of 
fetching a simple portrait of Pius IX., with his signature 
‘‘lithographed only :”— 

“ Scarcely had Charles placed the portrait of the Pope on the breast 
and lips of his father, who could no longer swallow even water, when 
suddenly the dying man awoke from a sleep which seemed to be his 
last. Some hours after, to.the great surprise of every one, Charles ex- 
cepted, he wakes up, asks for something to eat, and devours two wings 
of a chicken, and on his asking for a third, the astonished servant 
replied, ‘ Monsieur, il n’y en a que deux dans la béte.’” 

The main, though by no means the only object of another 
class of amulets, rosaries, and chaplets—the chaplet being a 
diminutive rosary—is to secure indulgences for yourself and the 
souls of departed friends. In the eyes of one pious author, 
writes M. Parfait, ‘‘each day of one’s life is a cycle of four-and- 
twenty hours, which the wise man should employ exclusively in 
gaining indulgences,”—and this seems to us the most melancholy 
side of the whole business. The life which ought to be given to 
God is wasted in this miserable machinery for earning remissions 
from purgatory. Numerous chaplets are constructed with a 
view of gaining the greatest number of indulgences in the 
shortest possible time, and by a skilful selection of the tersest 
and most highly-privileged prayers, sixty years’ immunity 
from the pains of purgatory may, it is alleged, be won 
in four minutes. The varieties of chaplets are infinite. Be- 
side the original rosary of St. Dominic, among the most efli- 
eacious are those of St. Bridget (our readers may have that of 
St. Dominic Bridgetted), of the Seven Dolours, of the Seven 
Joys, of the Precious Blood, of the Five Wounds, of the Im- 
maculate Conception, of the Sacred Heart (consisting of five 
large grains, in honour of the Five Wounds, and thirty-three 
small grains, ‘‘in honour of the thirty-three years during which 
Mary reigned here below in a visible manner over the Heart of 
her Divine Son”), of Pardons (conferring indulgences to the 
extent of 11,340 years and 235 days), of the Souls in Purgatory 
(98 years odd), of the Twenty-Six Japanese Martyrs (13,500 
days), and so forth. But the queen of chaplets is the Apostolic, 
the wearer of which gains a plenary indulgence at one stroke. 
Beside its therapeutic and spiritual virtues, the chaplet, it is 
asserted, won the battle of Lepanto for the Cross against the 
Crescent, 

The scapulary is as useful in most diseases as the chaplet. But it 
has one speciality—it is declared unrivalled as an extincteur. When 
a certain fire was at its height, the devout wearer of a scapulary 
approached, and hurled his amulet into the midst of the blaze, 


‘sat the same instant, a wreath of flames was seen to rise from | 


the midst of the fire to a height of fifteen feet, then to fall back 
on itself, die away, and be altogether extinguished. The next 
day the scapulary was found in the rubbish intact, and without 
any injury, although it smelt of fire.” Each variety of scapulary, 
red, blue, white, and brown, has its special properties, and a plan, 
highly recommended by certain eeclesiastics, is to wear several, one 
on the top of the other, for it is alleged, ‘‘on n'est jamais trop riche 
en moyens de salut.” The wearers of the scapulary of Mount 
Carmel are, we are told, delivered from purgatory by the Virgin 
on the first Saturday after their death, and a pious writer affirms 
that the souls of the Brethren of Carmel have been seen on that day 
winging their flight towards heaven. Medals yield in importance 
to no class of charms. The Miraculous Medal, we are assured, 
‘¢is worn, not only by Catholics, but also by indifferent Christians, 
obstinate sinners, impious men, Protestants, Jews, and even 
Turks,” its speciality being the restoration of harmony in divided 
families. The medal of St. Joseph runs the scapulary hard, and 
one or more, it is declared, should always be placed in the founda- 
tions of a building. If one be introduced secretly under the pil- 


low of a sick Voltairean, he will speedily call for a priest, and die 
in the odour of sanctity. But even the medal of St. Joseph is in. 
ferior to that of St. Benedict, which derives its virtues from the 
cross stamped upon it, and the sign of the cross—‘ the arm of 
precision against Satan and his angels”—with which it ig 
familiarly associated, The virtue of this medal is ‘‘domestic 
protection.” It restores dead trees to life, extinguishes fires, pre. 
vents suburban villa residences from collapsing, cures horses and 
cows of pneumonia, brings to reason refractory fowls that will not 
lay, is an approved specific against drunkenness and family jara, 
against jibbing horses and a plague of fleas. For instance, we are 
told—and there is not wanting a touch of pathetic simplicity 
about this story—how a medal of the glorious patriarch cured 
a cat of the mange :— 

“ The visitor advised her to plunge daily the medal of St. Benedict 

into the vessel of water which she was accustomed to place within the 
cat’s reach for her to drink at. ‘Tho lady objected that she had already 
thought of it, but that, in the fear of profaning a holy thing by employ- 
ing it for so low a use, she had abstained from doing so. The visitor 
replied that the virtue of the cross having rehabilitated the whole 
creation, it might be applied to all the beings which are useful to man, 
‘ Besides,’ he added, ‘God knows well that our intention is pure, and 
that we only desire His glory; if He approve us, He will cure the poor 
beast, if not, she will remain ill, and nothing else will come of it,’ 
Thereupon he plunged the medal into the basin of water, and recom- 
mended the person to continue doing so till the animal was completely 
cured. <A fow days after, the mange had entirely disappeared.” 
We must content ourselves with a bare mention of a host of other 
amulets. The girdles of St. Francis and St. Joseph, statues and 
statuettes of the Virgin and various saints, chains of St. Peter, 
each has its own special functions to fulfil, There is an absurd 
story telling how a watch with a broken main-spring was repaired, 
(in a rather unworkmanlike manner) by being laid at the feet of a 
statue of St. Joseph. Cornets of St. Hubert which have touched 
the miraculous stole of the saint cure dogs of hydrophobia, pro- 
vided that one of the family recite, during nine consecutive days, 
five paters and aves to the honour of God, of His glorious 
Mother, and of St. Hubert. During all this time, the animal 
must be given every day, ‘before all other food, a piece of bread 
blessed by a priest in honour of St. Hubert.” The cast-off ward- 
robe of Pius LX. has not even waited for his canonisation, A 
fragment of his old cassock or a worn-out biretta is the most 
certain remedy yet discovered for diseases of the spinal marrow, 
and his stocking has wrought an instantaneous cure in a bad 
case of paralysis. Wax candles blessed on Candlemas Day, or 
lamps hung before an altar or image of the Madonna, disperse 
tempests, quell the rage of wild beasts, and even restore the 
dead to life. Vows, the Agnus Dei, special prayers, novenas or 
prayers repeated for nine consecutive days, if possible in combi- 
nation with a few drops daily of water from the grotto of Lourdes, 
—all these are dealt with im special chapters. The following 
conditional vow, addressed to $t. Joseph, is typical :— 

“You will not be angry if we make certain conditions with you. 
Your statue shall not remain placed in the chapel, and shall even con- 
tinue veiled until our father’s return; but also, if you bring him 
back as we hope, we will execute the following promises :—(1) The in- 
auguration of your statue shall be preceded by a procession; (2) two 
wax-tapers shall burn continually before your image in the chapel until 
the missionary’s return; (3) a mass shall be celebrated in your honour 
one Wednesday in each month for a year; (4) a thousand medals 
bearing your effigy shall be distributed ; (5) lastly, this fact shall be 
inserted in the Propagator.” 

The Propagator, it should be explained, is the organ of Father 
Huguet, who has a great veneration for St. Joseph. St. Joseph, 
in return, is a great patron of the Propagator, and regards a sub- 
scriber to that paper as paying a compliment to himself. But in 
| place of promises to their heavenly advocates, some suppliants 
| employ threats, and apparently find them as efficacious :— 
| 6 WhenIcame to pray in your church for the conversion of my 
grandmother,’ writes a devout believer to the curé of Notre Dame des 
| Victoires, ‘I followed the advice of the sub-director of the archiconfra- 
| ternity ; I threatened our Lady of Victories to tell all my friends, if I was 
, not heard, that I had implored her in vain. She did not leave me the 
| trouble, for after my second prayer I obtained what I asked.’” 
| This believer was more successful than some of the devout, for we 
| read of a prelate who prayed to Our Lady for twenty years before his 
| request was granted. After this we are not surprised that one sick 
| person only ‘‘triumphed over the apparent resistance of her celestial 
| protector” during her seventeenth novena. Not content with 
| addressing their prayers to all the Saints of the Catholic Pantheon, 
the faithful sometimes carry on a correspondence in form with 
their patrons. St. Joseph appears to get the lion’s share of these 
letters, and some of his simpler correspondents express their 
readiness to grant him two or three days’ law, considering the 
vast mass of petitions which reach him from all parts of the 
| world. A little boy writes to Mary :— 
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—In your honour I have deprived myself of dessert 
forty times, of @ dish thirty times, of drink several times. I have 
suffered cold and insults for the love of you. I have kept silence, the 
modesty of the eyes. J have not put my hands in my pockets, by way of 


mortification, for the love of you.” 

Another correspondent, who had lost a valuable watch, applies 
successfully to ‘St. Joseph, inhabitant of the celestial country,” 
begging him to help her in its recovery. Her postscript is very 
quaint .—‘*P.§,.—I forgot to tell you that the image of your 
august Spouse is engraved on this watch, and that I am confident 
that you will not be willing to leave this celestial image in impious 

ds.” 

“ee it seems to us that if M. Parfait has really read his 
authorities well, and not misdescribed the total effect of this 
strange mass of superstition, he has introduced us to the most 
painful evidence of the religious decadence of Roman Catholicism 
that can be conceived. How is it possible to give the heart to 
God, when religion is thus turned into a mass of childish experi- 
ments on the efficacy of arbitrary charms which it is supposed 
that God or His creatures have instituted for the security of our 
pleasures and the extinction of our troubles? Hardly one of the 
charms we have quoted involves any moral or spiritual act, and 
some of them are openly alleged to be as efficacious for securing 
childish enjoyments as for any better purpose. Quite apart from 
the intellectual arbitrariness of these superstitions, which appear 
to reduce the system of Nature to a world modelled on the prin- 
ciple of fairy-stories, is it possible that a Church which sanctions 
such a cultus as this can even hope to regain her former influence 
in a land which desires to worship God and to know God, and 
would rather suffer according to His will, than be saved from 
small trials by gambling after this fashion with so-called religious 


spells ? 


 n aiaeenann te 
“ My Good Mother, 
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Fictile Ivories in the South Kensington Museum. By J. A. Westward, 
M.A., F.L.S, (Chapman and Hall.)—This forms the supplement to Mr. 
Maskell’s handbook, which we have already noticed, and is a descriptive 
catalogue of the valuable collection at South Kensington, arranged in 
chronological order. In the preface is a description of the method 
employed in the manufacture of these excellent imitations, which 
have been carried by the author to such a pitch of exactness that 
experts have been deceived by them. Probably the most valuable part 
of the book is the appendix, wherein are described all the important 
original carvings in foreign collections, after a personal inspection by 
Mr. Westward, whose powers of comparison are admirably adapted to 
this part of his labours. It is to be regretted that the illustrations to 
this part of the work are not so numerous as those in the work itself, 
although they are more needed by those interested in the subject. 
We have also to notice the descriptive Catalogue of the Dyce Collection, 
in the same museum, containing lists of the paintings and miniatures, 
drawings, prints and etchings, rings, and other miscellaneous objects 
bequeathed by the Rev. Alexander Dyce, the well-known Shakespearean 
scholar. The prefaces are by Samuel Redgrave, George William Reid, 
and Charles C. Black. 

Dispauperisation. By the Rev. J. R. Pretyman. (Longmans.)—Mr. 
Pretyman’s argument is, to put the matter plainly, directed against the 
Poor Laws. The improvident should not, he thinks, have a secure 
provision against want. From a purely economical point of view his 
reasoning is difficult to meet. It would be an incalculable stimulus to 
frugality and prudence, could a man be made to feel that if he will 
waste he must want. But the politician has something to say as well 
as the economist in this matter. The passion of wrath and fear that 
the prospect of starvation stirs in the hearts of men is a sort of moral 
dynamite, that it is well to get out of the way at almost any eost. A 
man will submit to much if he knows that in tho last resource he is 
sure of food. If a doubt on this essential point harasses him, his eager- 
ness for political changes that will rearrange society and, as he thinks, 
better his own chances and prospects, will become intensely eager. It 
would be unfair to Mr. Pretyman to let our readers suppose tiHtit he is | 
an advocate of sweeping and ill-considered measures. He is, the 








another, to make all of a piece, arrived at the present anomalous con- 
clusion.” Anomalous or not, it is certainly successful. It undoubtedly 
is the ‘‘distinct, consistent, animated whole” which the author hopes 
it may be found. It would be impossible to describe how far he ‘has 
adhered to his original, and how far departed from it; and impossible to 
justify by extracts the opinion which we have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing, that the Agamemnon has never been so vividly presented before . 
Obscurities are omitted without scruple, hints are amplified with equal 
freedom ; in the ordinary sense of the words, this is not a faithful version, 
or even @ paraphrase, yet to the characteristic qualities of the original, 
to its grandeur and dignity, to its imaginative and dramatic force, it is 
really true. These qualities the writer appreciates, and he has no com- 
mon facility in expressing them. Opinions will probably differ about 
the merit of the new Agamemnon among those who know Aischylus, 
but other readers will scarcely doubt that they have here a genuine 
work of art. We will give two specimens. The first shall be from 
the second choric ode,—Aiwroica 3 aeroicw aowioropus :— 
“ Like a dream through sleep she glided 
Through the silent city 
By a guilty Hermes guid 
On the feather'd feet of Theft ; 
Leaving between those she left 
And those she fled to lighted 
Unextinguishable Hate 
Leaving him whom least 
Menelaus brave and 
Scarce believing in 
, in the worse than utter'd 
Omen of the wailing maidens, 
Of the shaken hoary head: 
Of deserted board and bed. 
For the phantom of the lost one 
Haunts him in the wonted places ; 
Hall and Chamber, which he 
Hither, Thither, listening, looking, 
Phantom-like himeelf alone ; 
Till he comes to | the 
Of the marble mute Colossi, 
Godlike Forms, and half-divine, 
Founders of the Royal line, 
Who with all unalter'd Quiet 
Witness all and make no sign. 
But the silence of the chambers, 
And the shaken hoary head, 
And the voices of the mourning 
Women, and of ocean wailing, 
Over which with unavailing 
Arms he reaches, as to hail 
The phantom of a flying sail— 
All but answer, Fled! fled! fled! 
False! dishonour'd! worse than dead |" 


The second is Agamemnon’s speech,—Avdas yivslrcy, Ioudrav iuar 
Pvrak — 


she should, 


“ Daughter of Leda, Mistress of my house, 
Beware lest loving Welcome of your Lord, 
Measuring itself by his protracted absence, 
Exceed the bound of rightful compliment, 
And better left to other lips than yours. 
Address me not, address me not, I say 
With dust-adoring adulation, meeter 
For some barbarian Despot from his slave ; 
Nor with invidious Purple strew my way, 
Fit only for the footstep of a God 
Lighting from Heav'n to earth. Let whoso will 
Trample their glories underfoot, not I. 
Woman, I charge you, honour me no more 
Than as the man I am; if honour-worth, 
Needing no other trapping but the fame 
Of the good deed I clothe myself witha! ; 
And knowing that, of all their gifts to man, 
No greater gift than Self sobriety 
The Gods vouchsafe him in the race of life: 
Which, after thus far running, if I reach 
The goal in peace, it shall be well for me.” 


Shells from the Sands of Time. By the Dowager Lady Lytton. 
(Bickers).—The most remarkable thing in this volume is to be found in 
the “Two Ghost Stories.” The author relates them, ‘we take it for 
granted, in good-faith, as they were told her by the persons who were 
the chief actors in them. Both of them are of the “ wraith” class, a 
kind of appearances about which there is certainly a vast amount of 
evidence. Tho former of the two is made very remarkable by its 
realistic character. A lady sees in a dream her lover, who, as it is 
afterwards ascertained, is drowned at the very same moment. But not 
only does she see him,and fancies that she tries in vain to save him 
from falling into “some deep, black-looking water,” but she finds 
on waking that “her night-gown from the shoulders to the ankles was 
wringing wet and deadly cold.” The account was written down at the 
time, and the dress stored up. And this dress Lady Lytton saw, 
—saw, as she says, “the dark splashes of foul, muddy water, exactly 
as she had described, broad and heavy at the skirt near the hem, 
and tapering and sprinkling in miry drops as the splash descended.’ 
If Madlle. Stéphanie d’A. was not hoaxing Lady Lytton, or Lady 





contrary, very strong in advocating a gradual and prudent advance, but 
the direction to which his theories and argument point is clear enough. 
After all, the great question is, “ Has a man an absolute right to be kept 
alive at the expense of the community?” Mr. Pretyman would, we 
suppose, answer “No.” We cannot help thinking that a prudent politi- | 
cian must answer, “If nota right, at least a claim, which is practically 
as good.” 
The Agamemnon: a Tragedy Taken from Aschylus. 
Quaritch. )—The author describes his work with modest vagueness, 
His tragedy is “taken” from JEschylus. In the effort to make the 
original an intelligible reality to the modern reader, “I came,” he says 


Lytton is not hoaxing us, nothing more extraordinary was ever seen. 
The author has dipped into some curious books, and is not unfrequently 
amusing, and even instructive. Perhaps the most vigorous of her essays 
is the comparison between Francis Bacon and Samuel Pepys, not a 
little to the disadvantage of the former, pace Mr. Spedding be it said. 
Generally her style is wanting in elegance, and hor prejudices are 


strong. There is nothing of the calm, judicial temper which becomes 
an essayist, for instance, in her violent invective against servants. And 


(Bernard | we must be allowed to remind her not only that the alleged stupidity 


| of the Britons in Cicero’s day has little to do with the mental powers of 
| the English of to-day, but also that against Cicero must be set the 
authority of Agricola, who knew much more about the people, and who, 


in his preface, “first to break the bounds of Greek tragedy ; then to | we are told, much proferred them, on the score of their intellectual 


Swerve from the master’s footsteps; and so, one license drawing on / powers, to their neighbours the Gauls. 
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Gerald Marlowe's Wife. By J.C. Ayrton. 3 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers.) —We think that a story is best told by the writer, not by one 
of the characters; but that there should be two lines of narrative, 
given by two characters, is a distinctly disagreeable arrangement. 
Presumably it saves the writer trouble, but it saves it at the expense of 
art. So much for the form of Mr. Ayrton’s novel. Its matter is, on 
the whole, deserving of much praise. Both Gerald Marlowe and his 
wife are well-drawn, vigorous characters; and Florence, though a 
slighter sketch, is described in a vivid and natural way. The plot, too 
—or we should more correctly say the story, for it has the smallest 
possible complication—is attractive. One great defect, indeed, it seems 
tous tohave, To observe Gerald, who marries for family reasons, learning 
to love his wife, is interesting, but it is difficult to see why he should 
ever have doubted that she loved him. Of course he has, or is repre- 
sented as having, reasons for doubting it, but these seem to us of a 
quite fictitio: kind. Why did she accept him? She was, he knew, of 
far too sterling a character to care for his rank. What else but love 
could have been her motive? These unreasonable misunderstandings, 
which in real life, supposing that they could occur, balf-a-dozen words 
would blow away, are always very provoking to a reader. Is it really 
@ true experience that men and women can live together and love each 
other, and yet not know it? We certainly never saw and can scarcely 
imagine anything of the kind. 

The Deep Things of God. By William Bathgate. (Maclehose, Glasgow). 
This book is for the most part an exposition and examination of the most 
important doctrines of the Christian creed, written by a man who is 
unmistakably both thoughtful and also free in his thinking. It is, 
therefore, interesting to observe how orthodox his conclusions generally 
are, and it is certainly unusual to meet with scepticism (the word, of 
course, being used in no invidious sense) so reverent and so cautious. 
The most important question on which Mr. Bathgate diverges from 
orthodox doctrine is the question of the “ eternal sonship of Christ,” 
which the writer is apparently inclined to deny. What his Christology 
actually is we have tried in vain to discover; “ the eternity, the person- 
ality, the divinity of the being of Christ may all be roundly admitted, and 
yet the eternity of his sonship as one of the three persons of the God- 
head be either doubted or denied, or left an open and insoluble 
question. The divine, personal, eternal pre-existence of Christ is one 
thing, the eternal sonship of Christ is another thing.” We direct 
attention to Mr. Bathgate’s views on this question, not because we have 
any wish to convict him of heresy, but because it may be useful to 
point out one conclusion to which these views uaturally bring him. 
In the same chapter he writes, “ Although in the past eternity there 
could be no point or period of duration when the personality 
of God was not a reality in His very nature, there must have 
been vast and immeasurable periods during which the Father- 
hood of God had no existence, inasmuch as there were no creatures 
possessing the nature of sons.” Surely it could not be more plainly 
shown than by these words that the doctrine of the “eternal sonship ” 
is no mere logical subtlety. When it is affirmed that the Son is 
“begotten from everlasting of the Father,” or that “the whole three 
Persons are co-eternal together,” the truth involved is that fatherly love 
and filial obedience are in their nature eternal. This is a conviction 
which it is not surprising that some men cannot lightly surrender. 
There is much that is striking and stimulating in Mr. Bathgate’s ethical 
teaching, which is evidently the teaching of one deeply moved with the 
thought “how rich and varied and vast the kingdom of righteousness 
within and upon a man may become.” In some of Mr. Bathgate’s 
remarks there is a quaintness which is quite startling, as in this,— 
“ Eternity is so long, that the variety of the wide universe may be needed 
so to fill the ages that ennui may not overtake us.” 

Man in the Image of God, and other Sermons. By H. G. Robinson, 
M.A., Prebendary of York. (Macmillan and Co.)—The chief merit of 
these sermons is one not found so often as might be wished in sermons 
whose tone is liberal ;—they are conciliating as well as liberal. Mr. Robin- 
son is moderate in expression, even when he strikes home. As an 
example of this, we quote the following passage from a sermon on “ The 
Inequalities of Life,” of which the text is taken from the parable of 
“The Rich Man and Lazarus:”—“ Because the prosperous find this 
world, on the whole, a pleasant one, because they have themselves 
so much reason to be satisfied, they think everybody else 
ought to be satisfied too. They regard. the poor man as 
guilty of discontent, ingratitude, carelessness, a sin against society. 
if he is at all demonstrative in his efforts to improve his condition and 
augment his scanty wages. But though it is no doubt the duty of the 
poor man to be content with his lot, if he cannot mend it, it is equally the 
duty of the prosperous not to be content that his less fortunate neigh- 
bour shall remain in his depressed and destitute condition.” Two ser- 
mons on “ The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper” are worthy of atten- 
tion, especially at this time. 

Maggie. By Frank Barrett. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)—If there 
were nothing else in this novel that could be noticed besides the 
character of Mrs. Carey, this alone would suffice te put it above the 
average of such books. She is a really charming creature, a picture, 
remarkably natural, of a loving, helpful woman. But the whole story 
has considerable merit. It is easy to criticise this or that part of it. 











The motives of the rascally uncle, for instance, are not very unin. 
telligible. He seems to have paid a very high price to secure his 
nephew as a decoy for carrying out his scheme of cheating. But the 
book throughout is cleverly written, and is eminently readable, Mr, 
Barrett leaves an impression that he might do even much better, werg 
he to take adequate pains. As it is, we can speak well of his novel, 
and we hope to be able to speak better of what he may give us hereafter, 

Short Sermons on the Psalms, in their Order. By W. J. Stracey, M.A, 
(Rivingtons.)— Some account is generally given in these sermons of 
the authorship of the Psalm commented upon, and of the circumstances 
under which it was written, which is obviously helpful to an intelligent 
comprehension of it. The writer endorses a remark made by some one 
else, —*‘ That in these days of neglect no sermons ought to be withont 
some reference, more or less direct, to one or both of Christ’s Holy 
Sacraments.” Such forcible introduction of the Sacraments on every 
occasion is likely often to make the application of the subjects under 
consideratior very feeble, and often also weakens the force and meaning 
of that which it is intended to recommend. 

Fools of Fortune. By Frederic Boyle. 3 vols. (Chapman and Hall) 
—The raison d’étre of these volumes is manifestly the story of the 
filibuster Walker, whose daring efforts to conquer Central America, and 
not unmerited fate, attracted much interest some years ago, and are 
now, it is probable, remembered but by few. The hero goes off to join 
the army of the adventurer, and his experiences are related with no 
little fire and brilliancy. Nor is there any want of graphic power in the 
description of life and scenery in tropical America. The heroine, 
Mariquita, for such we must call ber, as she is distinctly the most in- 
teresting character in the book, is a somewhat daring but successful 
sketch after nature. To draw the belle sauvage from the life is a 
perilous task, and Mr. Boyle must be congratulated on accomplishing it 
without offence. Had we, indeed, nothing but the American part of 
the novel to criticise, we should have nothing but praise for it. The 
English part is less agreeable, and we think, inferior in ability. There 
is a plot, which may be called entangled, rather than complicated. A 
number of most repulsive characters are introduced to us, and the 
writer chronicles their proceedings with a cynical tone which is only 
too natural in such company. Here, again, we have sketches which 
look very much like life, in the financier, and the theatrical manager, 
and the wicked colonel, but the life is not that which produces edifying 
models. We infinitely prefer the adventurers and beauties on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Mr. Boyle, however, has certainly written a novel 
considerably above the average. We do not know whether we can give 
more emphatic praise than by saying that it is not a novel to be skipped, 

Lost Rose, and other Stories. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 3 vols. 
(Chatto and Windus.)—There are seventeen stories in these three 
volumes. We presume that they have been published before, and that 
they may, therefore, be dismissed with a brief notice. All may be re- 
commended to readers who may not have happened to have come across 
them before. Some of them will even bear repetition. The scene in 
many is laid abroad, and these, for their greater novelty and freshness, 
will be, for the most part, preferred. “ Fifine,a Story of Malines,” isa 
good specimen of them, though we might, perhaps, venture to suggest 
that the heroine falls in love with a rapidity and a vehemence which is 
Italian or Spanish, rather than French. All are told with tender feeling 
and grace, all are free from a syllable of offence. 

The Child Samuel. By Edward M. Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
(Rivingtons.)— These sermons will be acceptable to those who like 
Bible lessons in a highly diluted form,—a taste, however, which is not 
common among children. In the beginning of the volume elaborate 
‘‘ instructions” are given “ how to begin and conclude the study of this 
book,” which instructions, we fear, will be to most young persons who 
follow them out somewhat too burdensome. A writer is scarcely at liberty 
to direct in what posture his book shall be read, as thus :—“ Then, rising 
from your knees, and sitting (but notin an indolent or slovenly attitude), 
or if you prefer it, kneeling still, read one of these chapters, or part of 
ona of them.” Criticism must be sparing when applied by those who 
have not read this book in the attitude which the author considers to 
be necessary for a proper comprehension of it. 

A Horrid Girl. By the Auther of ‘‘ Margaret’s Engagement.” 3 
vols. (Bentley and Son.)—There is a certain novelty about the idea of 
this tale. An old lady reads or allows to be read, for the amusement of 
certain young friends, a packet of old letters which tells the story of 
her youth. She had, it seems, been neglected, and had contracted, 
infandum dictu, a habit of swearing. The swearing, however, seems to 
have been of an innocuous character, and though certainly unladylike, 
such as would not have incurred from the severest magistrate the 
penalty of five shillings. So much the reader may learn when we tell 
him that much of the plot of the story is to be found in the efforts of 
the heroine to conceal from the hero the horrible fact that she had once 
greeted him with the exclamation, “Confound you!” the circumstances 
being that she was going superbly dressed to a ball, and that he 
himself, being bound for the same place, bat having been shipwrecked on 
the way, had been bidden by the driver of the fly to get in, and had 
been precipitated all dripping wet into her arms. The offence was not 
unpardonable, and the reader is glad to find that it is not allowed to be 
an insuperable barrier between two loving hearts, and that the title of 
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« horrid girl ” really belongs, not to this outspoken damsel, but to a 

heming young woman who is much more restrained in her manner, 
<a le elso that is praiseworthy about her. The subject is 


has vory litt ; 
a - oat of which very much can be made, nor is the author’s style 
at could be wished, but the work is readable. 


Shooting and Fishing Trips. By “Wildfowler,” “ Snapshot.” 2 
an and Hall.) —The author has gathered his shooting ex- 
vols, (Chapm 
eriences from a field of considerable extent—“ England, France, Alsace, 
Bolgiam, Holland, and Bavaria” are the countries which he enumerates 
on his title-page. His “fishing trips ” have been confined within 
narrower limits. The fishing is indeed almost wholly sea-fishing, an 
amusement which has for the most part to be pursued under consider- 
able difficulties. It is not every one who can stand being rocked in a 
little boat. Then, at many common sea-side resorts there are not, or 
the fishermen pretend that there are not—and it is astonishing how un- 
willing the fishermen are to go out—any fish. Altogether there is 
much to be learnt on this matter from the author, who will earn the 
thanks of many for partial relief from the intolerable monotony of sea- 
side life. Some of his experiences in this line are such as it would be 
quite worth while trying to repeat. The shooting trips we shall leave, 
not feeling much at home in the subject. We will only remark that 
the writer is manifestly an enthusiast, and that enthusiasts, in 
sport, as in other things, are always worth attending to. As to the 
effect of the book on the whole, we are bound to say that it is a little 
tedious, even when the subject is interesting. Such papers are attrac- 
tive enough in a newspaper, but massed together in a volume they try 
the patience at least of the average reader, to a hazardous extent. 
This, however, does not interfore with their practical utility, which we 
imagine to be considerable. 
The Parallel Gospels and Analysis of the Four Parallel Gospels. 
Collected by Edward Salmon. (Longmans.)—These two volumes can- 
not be said to constitute a harmony, as the writer views his subject 
trom a point of view quite different from that taken up by the harmo- 
nists, but they follow something of the same method. The text is exhi- 
bited in parallel columns, and resemblances and differences are pointed 
out. While the harmonist, however, endeavours to show that the four 
writers are in substantial, or even, according to the contention of some 
writers, in absolute agreement, Mr. Salmon points out what he holds 
to be discrepancies, or even contradictions. The harmonists are some- 
times disingenuous; they not unfrequently make out their resemblances 
by distorting the originals. Mr. Salmon hasan inclination in an opposite 
direction. The theory that the four Gospels are independent narra- 
tives does not please him at all. He sees an original in the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, and finds causes, theological or other, for all divergencies 
from this original that are now to be observed. We cannot accept as 
an adequate account of St. Mark’s Gospel that “the text is (with few 
exceptions) as far as it goes nearly identical with the parallel portions 
of St. Matthew's.” On the contrary, the text has marked peculiarities, 
phrases, for instance, of minute and graphic description, which tell 
strongly against any theory, except that of an independent origin. Much, 
however, may be learnt from these volumes, which have anyhow the 
merit of regarding the subject in a new light. 
Carstairs. By Massingberd Home. 3 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
To tell how two pairs of lovers were at cross-purposes, and how things 
came right in the end, is an object which many writers of novels have 
set before them, and Mr. Massingberd Home may claim to have done it 
with at least an average of ability and success. Rhoda, the heroine of 
the story, is a pretty picture of a girl, and we feel for the irremediable 
sorrow, described not without pathos, of the good “ Squire,” who finds 
that her love is given to another. Nothing in the book is likely to 
make any great impression on the reader, but everything, on the other 
hand, is natural and in good-taste, and an hour or two may be spent, if 
not with much excitement, yet without dullness and without offence, 
on Carstairs, 
The Adventures of Captain Mago. By Léon Cahun. Illustrated by 
F, Philippoteaux, and translated from the French by Ellen R. Frewer. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—Captain Mago is a Phoenician mariner, who 
makes an expedition to Tartessus, is blown by a storm down the coast 
of Africa, doubles the Cape, and so finds his way back to the Red Sea. 
In the course of his travels he pays a visit to King David and another 
to the Queen of Sheba, and of course meets with dangers and adven- 
tures of all kinds. The object of the book, says the preface, is “to 
present, in a popular form, a picture of the world as it was a thousand 
years before the Christian era, and to exhibit, mainly for the young, 
&@ summary of that varied information which is contained in books, 
many of which, by their high price and exclusively technical character, 
are generally unattainable.” M. Léon Cahun has studied his subject 
diligently, and assimilated a vast amount of information with character- 
istic French skill. That he has avoided all anachronisms we cannot un- 
dertake to say, but it would require some special knowledge to point 
them out ; nor would they be, as far as we can judge, of much moment. 
A picture which necessarily owes so much to imagination may of course 
de very unlike the trath, but the author has taken all reasonable pains 
with it. And whether he has succeeded or no, he has anyhow made an 
interesting volume, and given a reality of some sort to very shadowy 


not 0 
all th 


our Bishops appear to have allo 


A Glossary of Liturgical and Ecclesiastical Terms. By the Rev. F. 


G. Lee. (Quaritch.)—Mr. Lee's volume contains a great amount of 
curious information, and will be useful as a book of reference. It is» 
as may be supposed, untrustworthy on all subjects into which con- 
troversy enters. It is, for instance, a matter of opinion to say that it 
was “to the great loss of the faithful” that wooden tables were intro- 
duced at the Reformation instead of stone altars, and Mr. Lee bas a 
right—barring the question of fidelity to his engagements—to think as 


he pleases. But it is a suppressio veri to state that “ during the Com- 
monwoalth these tables were frequently removed into the body of the 
church at the celebration of the Eucharist.” While wishing to make 
all allowance possible for Mr. Lee’s ignorance, we cannot suppose him not 
to be aware that this removal was a common practice during the period 
after the Reformation, and that Laud and his friends did their best to 
put a stop to it. Any uninstracted reader would gather from Mr. Lee’s 
words that the practice prevailed during the Commonwealth-time only. 
Under the article “ Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament,” we find a 
remarkable statement,—“ In the chapels of religious houses for women, 
wed it for purposes of worship.” Can 


this be true? 
Portry.—TZhe Bird and the Bell, and other Poems. By Christopher 
Plaise Cranch. (Osgood, Boston, U.S.; Triibner, London.) — The 
principal poem in this volume is an energetic attack on the Church of 
Rome. A stanza may serve to show the writer's style, and give at least 
some idea of his power :— 


“ Chained to Madonnas and ascetic sain‘s, 
Even Art itself felt thy all-narrowing force. 
The painter saw thee peeping o'er his paints; 
The sculptor’s thought was fettered from its source ; 
Thy gloomy cloisters sha the builder's course ; 
Thy organ drowned the shepherd's festive flute 
With penitential groans, as though God's love were mute.” 


The language of invective ought always to be unexceptionally vigorous. 
If it halts for rhymes and fills its measures with weak or unmeaning 
words, it fails, And Mr. Cranch, all question of his being in tho 
right or wrong put aside, does not succeed. He is happier with other 
themes. “Luna through a Lorgnette” isa fine vindication of fancy 
against fact. The verses about Mr. Tennyson in his retirement may 
also be singled out for praise, though here, too,the form might be more 
There is some confusion, for instance, in the lines :— 
**If at this moment, in his distant isle 
And home, shut in by trees and ivied walls, 
Where, hidden like the fountains of the Nile, 
He dreams among his palms and waterfalls,” 

—unless indeed there are “palms and waterfalls ” in the “ careless ordered 
garden, close to the edge of a noble down.” The poems called forth by 
the civil war are, for the most part, vigorous.——Song- Mead, with other 
Narratives in Verse, by E. Scarlett Potter (Provost), is by an author of 
whose “ Volsung Tale,” published some years ago, we were glad to 
speak very highly. He has found another subject in the Norse mytho- 
logy, but it is of a more fanciful kind, and therefore less interesting. 
The mysterious “‘ Song-Mead ” is a draught compounded by the Dwarfs 
out of the blood of Kvasir, who bad been a missionary of civilisation 
among them, as well as of various other ingredients. Whoever drank it 
was inspired to sing, and the story tells how Odin, seeing weariness in 
heaven, and fearful of what it might grow to, made a journey in quest 
of it; and how he stole it from its hiding-place, and brought it back to 


Asgard, and how,— 


perfect. 


“ All the Gods rejoiced ; 
And there was joy in Asgard and high mirth, 
Because the precious Mead of Song was won: 
Then, in their council, since that he was wise, 
And eloquent and worthy such high charge. 
The jar was given to Bragi; to let driok 
Whom Odin would—not Gods alone, but men, 
When men were found of wit to use the Mead 
Wisely and rightly ; though the same are few. 


Thus Bragi boarded the pure Mead ; but that 
ey down the Asgard streets and fouled with mire, 
e Gods, in jest, bade gather; and let shower 

Over all Mid-gard, that the sons of men 

Might take of it—all idle fools that would— 

That poetasters thus might sing, and show 

Their folly, and have scorn of gods and men.” 
Mr. Potter can write verso well, but he has not advanced, as we 
hoped that he might, since we last met him.——A Legend of Poitiers 
(Provost) is a volume of verse which can scarcely be called more than 
indifferent. The author has not contrived to rise above the “fatal 
facility ” of the octosyllabic metre which he has chosen.—— Poems and 
Sonnets, by John Askham (Warne and Co.), is, we learn from the pre- 
face, the fourth volume of poems which the author has sent forth. We 
cannot suppose that his reputation will extend far beyond his native 
town, but of local fame he is at least as worthy as most aspirants. 
Northamptonshire (Mr. Askham dates from Wellingborough) has pro- 
duced at least one great poet in John Dryden. Its future historian will 
probably find a place somewhere for the new name. His verse is always 
smooth and sometimes graceful. He can express a sentiment prettily 
and describe nature with some force. Here is a specimen of his 
manner :— 
‘“EARTHWARD AND HEAVENWARD. 


“ Earthward I look, with grief untold, 
Upon that pallid brow, 
Erst flushed with life, now marble cold, 
And white as Winter's snow. 


Hands lying there, helpless and wan, 











persons and places. 


Eyes whence the light has fled, 
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Pale cheeks from which the smiles have gone ;— 
The visage of the dead 

Heavenward I lift my longing eyes: 
And grief is banished now, 

For through the gates of Paradise 
I see a crowned brow: 

Fair hands that wave the conqueror’s palm, 
Eyes gazing into mine, 

With Heaven's unutterable calm;— 
A countenance divine.” 


—In Poems, by Thomas White (James Parker), the most conspicuous 
thing is a piece in the style of Walt Whitman, but it would be an in- 
justice to the volume to judge of it by such aspecimen. Mr. White 
can write verse as a cultivated Englishman should. Whether what he 
writes is good enough to publish is another question. But he has more 
right than nine ont of ten of the poetasters, whose volumes crowd our 
shelves, to say, ‘Semper ego auditor tantum ?” Witness this little 
piece :— 
“TU NE QUAESIERIS. 
“ Ask not, my queen, my beauty, 
What end the gods may give: 
Love is its own sweet duty ; 
Be still, and let us live. 
Bright youth is lordvof pleasure, 
Glad hours are round us now; 
I weave their choicest treasure 
A garland for thy brow. 


Glad hours and sad go by me, 
And, as we drift along, 

All things of love shall fly me, 
All things of mirth and song; 

Even now that dark to-morrow 
O’ershadows all my way; 

I turn from coming sorrow 
To sun me in to-day. 


What more, my queen? Hereafter, 
When you have long forgot 

Our pleasant days and laughter, 
And youth and joy are not, 

Lone Memory’s sad sweet pleasure 
Shall charm as thou dost now, 

And weave her choicest treasure 
A garland for thy brow.” 
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CAN BE LAID BY ANY MECHANIO. 


26 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, 


STEAM-POWER CABINET WORKS, CLEVELAND STREET. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “ that the com tion 
The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 


of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
ration 


has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the pre: 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under.the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 
CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 
CHLORODYNE is oamliind by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
scovered, 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria,Fever, Croup, Ague 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Oancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
J. C. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—“ It is without | direct Sedative and Anti-sp dic. It seems to allay 
doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” | pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
Dr. M‘MmiMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—“I| ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 
From Dr. B. J. Bouttron and Co., Horncastle.— | seems to possess this great advantage over all other 
““We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne | Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after- 
in our practice lately, and Jook upon it as an excellent | effects.” 
Sold in bottles at Is 14d, 2s 94, and 48 6deach. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
| BROWNE'S OHLORODYNE" on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 


each bottle. 














SOLE MANUFACTURER, 





Large post 8vo, with Hundreds of Wood Engravings 
and Five Coloured Plates, from Mr. Thavkeray's 
Original Drawings, cloth, full gilt, gilt top, 12s 6d. 


THACKERAYANA: Notes and Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, depicting 
Humorous Incidents in his School-life, and 
Favourite Characters in the Books of his every- 
day reading. 

“ An admirable addendum, not only to his collected 
works, but also to any memoir of him that has been, 
or that is likely to be written."—British Quarterly 
Review. 

Demy S8yo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, 18s. 


The GREAT DIVIDE: a Narrative of 
Travels in the Upper Yellowstone. By the Ear! 
of DUNRAVEN. 


SECOND EDITION of “CLOUDS in the EAST.” 
Demy 8yo, cloth extra, with Maps and Coloured Llus- 
4 trations, 18s. 
CLOUDS in the EAST: Travels and 
Adventures on the Perso-Turkoman Frontier. By 
VALENTINE BAKER. Second Edition, revised. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


J.T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT ' 
ESTABLISHED D E A N E ’ Ss. 


| ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
| TABLE Knrves, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. Fenvers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
ELECTRO ForKS—Table, 24s to 648; Dessert, 168 to 46s. | Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &o. 
| — SPOONS, — 24s to 66s; — 16s to 48s.| BarHs—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
| PAPIER-Macué TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 568, 95s. | Bepstsabs—Brass and Lron, with Bedding. 
| ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE Sets, from £3 7s to £24. Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &. 
Dish Covers—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 1ls. | GASELIERS—2-light, 178; 3-do., 528; 5-do., £6 6s. 
| ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. Glass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £6. 
| — LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10a KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 
| LAMPS— Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. KiTcHEN UTENSILS—Copper, lin, anc Iron. 
Bronzep TEA AND Corree URNS. Turnery Goons, BavsneEs, Mars, &c. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, Boxes, &c. TooLs—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
CHINA AND GLAsS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. | HoT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


A.D. 1700. 
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OLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


HOME 


CARSON’S PAINT. 





bs weedy COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square.—The 
Professorship of German will be vacant at Christmas. 


Applications to be sent in on or before December 9. 
H. LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 


PATRONISED BY HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. 


Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 





ALVERN 


BER 21 and 22. 


COLLEGE— 


The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be held on DECEM- 


2 cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 








RIGHTON 
Princi 
Fifteen Scholarships. For particulars, address th 


SECRETARY. 
Next term commences JANUARY 23, 1877. 


COLLEGE. 


pal—The Rev. CHARLES BIGG, M.A., late 
Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—The Rev. JOSEPH NEWTON, M.A 


Patterns and Testimonials Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


e 








IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
—The next Entrance Examination will be held 

in March, 1877. Forms of Entry are now ready, and 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
These Forms must be returned, filled up, with the 
Examination Fee of £1 on or before January 3!. Two 
Scholarships, of the value respectively of £90 a year 
for four years and £100 a year for three years, will be 
ded in tion with this Examination. Further 
information may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary. Miss DAVIES, 17 Cunningham Place, 





London, N.W. 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 





HE ADDISCOMBE COLLEGIATE 


SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. 
Moira House, Upper Addiscombe, Croydon, Surrey. 
Principale—Mr. and 5 


the higher education of Ladies. 
French, German, and Music 


most effectively taught. 


Prospectuses, with names of Referees and full parti- 


culars, may be had on application to the Principals. 


KIPTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


is ancient School has been reconstituted by the 
Charity Commissioners, and large and commodious 
new buildings have been erected for the reception 
of boarders, as well as of day boys. 

E. T. HARTLEY, Esq., M.A., late Second Master 
and head of the Scientific and Mathematical Depart- 
ment of Bedford County School, has been recently 
appointed Head Master, and he will be aided by a 
competent staff of Assistant-Masters. 

Whilst it will be their aim, by a sound English edu- 
cation, to fit the boys for the practical work of life, 
higher studies will not be neglected. 

¢ School will reopen in January next. 
Further information A { be obtained from 
JO HEELIS, Esq., Skipton. 


| kegeennned MEDICAL SERVICE. 


NOTICE is hereby given, that an EXAMINATION 
of Candidates for twenty-seven appointments as 
SURGEON in Her Majesty's Indian Medical Service 
will be held on the 12th February, 1877, and following 











days. 

Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, 
together with information regarding Pay and Retiring 
Allowances, &c., of Indian Medical Officers, may be 

btained on application at the Military Department, 
India Office, London, S.W. 

he ry Certificates must be submitted to the 
Military Secretary so as to reach his address at least a 

fortnight before the date fixed for examination. 
. T. PEARS, Major-General, Military Secretary. 

India Office, 22nd November, 1876. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over.Thirty Years 
have approved of this pure solution as the 
best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion; and 
as the safest aperient for delicate constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNE D and CO., 
172 New Bond Street, London; and all Chemists. 

















RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, 80 often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
~— Ser Pape? is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 

AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
one on the circumference of the body two inches 

low the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 3ls 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


EW PATENT. 

LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
‘WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, — 228 Piccadilly, 

ndon, 


M and the Misses 
Conducted in consonance with the movement for 


(practical and 
theoretical) are made special objects of study, and 


“ Exceedingly useful."—Standard. 


Sold by Stationers everywhere. Llustrated Catalogues 
post free from . 


HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 


All sizes can be seen at 13 Cranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 


EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 


EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 











Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath, 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.O. 








ASTHMA and 
(\HRONIC BRONCHITIS. 


The most efficacious remedy will be 
found to be 


|e eee TATULA, 
in Cigarettes and all forms, for smoking 
and inhalation, prepared by 


AVORY and MOORE, 
148 New Bond Street, London, and 
sold by them and all other Chemists 


UNYADI JANOS.—HUNGARIAN 
j APERIENT WATER. “ Far the most valuable 
and palatable of Aperient Waters."—Professor Mac- 
NAMARA.——“ Preferred by those who have used it to 
Pullna or Friedrickshall."—Professor AITKEN, F.R.S. 
—*“ It tastes more pleasant, while its efficacy equalled 
or surpassed that of its rivals.”"—Professor BRUNTON, 
F.R.S.—* According to Baron Liebig, its richness in 
aperient salts surpasses that of all other known 
waters.”—Lancet. 
HUNYADI JANOS, per bottle 2s and 1s 6d, of all 
Chemists.—A wine-glassful a dose. 








—__ 
ITY of LONDON BONDS 


ING DUE in the YEAR 1877 :— 

In obedience to an ORDER of the Finance Com. 
mittee of the CORPORATION of LONDON, I do here- 
by give notice to the holders, registered or otherwise, 
of City Bonds, which mature within the ensuing year. 
1877, as follows :— y 


(1) That the Bonds referred to in the First 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. | schedule hereto will be paid off (out of funds 


ally ge pe to such purpose), absolutely and with. 
out option of renewal, at the dates at which they re. 
spectively mature. 

(2.) That the Bonds referred to in the Second 
Schedule hereto will also be paid off at the dates of 
their maturity respectively, but that an option is 
to the holders of such Bonds to renew the 
severally secured for a period of ten years from the 
dates at which they severally fall due, at the 
Interest of Three Pounds Ten Shillings per Cent, per 

nnum. 

The Loans renewed under this option will be for the 
like purposes and on the same securities as the e 
Bonds, iaterest being poet. as at present, by means 
of Coupons, at the Bank of England, negotiable through 
any banker. 
Holders of Bonds desiring to avail themselves of 
this option of renewal must signify to me their 
ment thereto, and bring their Bonds for mar 
this Office, within the present month of Nov 
after which this option can no longer be exercised, 
This Chamber will be opened for the purpose every 
day (Sundays and the 9th and 10th November excepted), 
between the hours of 10 and 4 o'clock. 





SCHEDULE I. 

Bonds to be paid off absolutely. 

10 Bonds for £500 each, issued under the 
“ Newgate Market Act,” maturing Ist July, 
1877 eco ooo ove ooo eee eee 
140 Bonds for £1,000 each, 16 for £500 each, and 
20 for £100 each, secured upon the surplus 
lands of the Holborn-Valley Improve- 
ments, maturing Ist July, 1877... soe 150,000 
24 Bonds of £1,000 each and 10 for £100 each, 

issued under the Acts for effecting the 
Cannon-Street Improvements, maturing 


£5,000 


31st December, 1877 ... ooo oe ve 25,000 
Total... ooo ++-£180,000 


SCHEDULE II. 

Bonds maturing with an option of renewal. 
29 Bonds for £1,000 each, and 14 for £500 each, 
issued under the Acts for effecting the 
Holborn-Valley Improvements, maturing 
the lst January, 1877 ... ose ose ooo 
81 Bonds for £1,000 each, and 9 for £100 each, 
issued under the said Acts, maturing Ist 

July, 1877... ose ove ooo coe eee 
98 Bonds for £1,000 each, 164 for £500 each, 
and 200 for £100 each, issued under the 
Acts for constructing the Metropolitan 
Meat and Poultry Market, maturiog Ist 
April, 1877 dal ge aa ale 
2 Bonds for £10,000 each, 1 Bond for £1,000, 
and 1 Bond for £100, issued under the 
Acts for Constructing the Metropolitan 
Cattle Market at Islington, matuning Ist 
ae oe a da a ioe 
1 Bond for £10,000, and 1 for £3,000, issued 
under the said Acts;maturing 5th April, 
1877 oe eee ooo ove que se 18,000 
1 Bond for £20,000, issued under the said 
Acts, maturing 10th October, 1877... «» 20,000 


++-£322,000 


36,000 


31,900 
200,000 


21,100 


Total... ove 


Holders of City securities will please observe that 
the above Notice does not refer to any Bonds but those 
which become payable in the year 1877. 


Forther information, if needed, will be furnished at 


this Department. 
BENJAMIN SCOTT, Chamberlain. 


Chamber of London, Guildhall. 
November 4th, 1876. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

Incorporated by Roya! Charter, 1847.—DRAFT’S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal] towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected 
Money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 





HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 

GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries { Sorry J. BROOMFIELD. 








AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1807. For Lives only. 79 PALL 


MALL, S.W, 


Net Income from Premiume and Interest £395,565 
Funds in hand £3,056,035 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be ob- 





tained on application. 


GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—There _ is 


these medicaments for the certainty of their action in 


nothing in the whole * Materia Medica” like O* E MILLION STERLING has 


been paid as COMPENSATION for 





lumbago, sciatica, tic -doloureux, and all flying or 
settled pains in the nerves and muscles. Diseases of 
this mature originate in bad blood and depraved 


permanent cure, The ordinary remedies may afford 
temporary relief, but in the end always ees the 
sufferer. Holloway’s Ointment penetrates the whole 
human system as salt penetrates meat, and the Pills 
greatly assist and accelerate its operation by clearing 
away all obstruction, and giving tone to the system 
generally. The prophylactic virtues of Holloway's 
remedies stand unrivalled. 


DEATH AND INJURIES, 


Caused by ACCIDENTS 


by OF ALL KINDS, by the 
humours, and until these are corrected there can be no | RAILWAY PASSENGERS <i : E OOMPANY 


Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., C ; 
Palv-up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FuND, £180,000, 
Annual! Income, £200,000. 


DISCHARGE or RENEW AL of BONDS PALL. 


Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 











WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 
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CABINET EDITION. 
A NEW and CHEAP EDITION of 


GLAKE’SHISTORY OF THE 
MR KINSION OF THE CRIMEA. 


ed in Monthly Volumes, in crown octavo, 


aes a Maps and other Illustrations. 


EDITION will comprise in six 

| adn —- the contents of the five volumes in 
Yaar octavo of the present Edition, revised and pre- 
one for this new Edition by the Author. 
vol L—The ORIGIN of i War. Sixth Edition, 

ep in December. 

will be poor and Plans of Battles, coloured and 
contained in the larger Editions, will be given 
Pith some additions in the Cabinet Edition, and s 
carefully compiled Index will beadded at the conclusion 


of the Work. 
LACKWOOD and SONS, 45 George 
big ee and 37 Paternoster Row, London. 


surest, Ee zecetved by all Booksellers, and at the 


Railway Bookstalls. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
I 


§ § E AN G&G: 

A STORY OF CUMBERLAND LIFE. 
By ALICE CORKRAN. In crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“ the little story is greatly to be recom- 
eotnitwenes a deneription of old-fashioned village 
life in a primitive state of society, and as a vividly 
natural study of human hearts and feelings.”"— 
ayy ys in its essence as it is perfect in its 
form, as attractive by its ey! as it is charming 
by its literary expression. —. ily . 

“It is full of vividness and pathos, and is noticeable, 
too, for country sketches of singular brightness and 


affectiveness."—Glasgow News. 
YEARS THE MAST: 
Two e LIFE AS A SEA APPRENTICE. 

By F. W. H. SYMONDSON. In crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“ There could not be a better book to put into the 
hands of any lad who has thoughts of going to sea in a 
similar capacity.....- The daily routine of the ship is re- 
corded with minuteness, but not tediousness, and alto- 
gether the reader gets @ very distinct impression of 
what @ sea-life involves."—Saturday Review. 








11. 

A New Edition, complete in 1 vol., 6s. 

HE DILEMMA. 
By the guter eo -— 

‘The Battle of Dorking,” and * ‘rue Reformer.” 

“When the author of ‘The Battle of Dorking’ 
writes on war, he is very sure to command attention, 
and his literary talent can weave his military know- 
ledge into fiction that is fascinating as well as instruc- 
tive." —TZimes. 

“A very striking story, which no one who begins is 
likely to drop before he finishes it, and which no one 
who finishes it will ever forget, whenever the Ind’ 
Mutiny is mentioned, for it clothes with individual 
form and colour the great vicissitudes of one of the 
most romantic episodes of English history."—Spectator. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


MILITARY WORKS. 


The OPERATIONS of WAR 
EXPLAINED and ILLUSTRATED. By Epwarp 
Bruce Hamiey, Colonel in the Royal Artilery, 
Companion of the Bath, Commandant of the 
Staff College, &c. Third Edition, 4to, with 
numerous Maps and Plans, 30s. 


By the same Author. 
On OUTPOSTS. Second Edition. 2s. 


The STORY of the CAMPAIGN of SEBASTOPOL. 
Written in the Camp. With Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 


ESSAYS WRITTEN for the WEL- 
LINGTON PRIZE. Selected for Publication, by 
his Grace's desire, from those specially mentioned 
by the Arbiter. 8vo,12s6d. List or AUTHORS:— 
Lieutenant J. T. Hildyard—Lieutenant Stanier 
Waller — Captain J. C. Russell—General Sir 
Garnet J. Wolseley—General J. R. Craufurd— 
Lieutenant 0. Cooper King. 


The ORGANISATION and TACTICS 
of the CAVALRY DIVISION. By Major-General 
} ning 0.B., Berlin. Second ition. Crown 





IN THE PRESS. 
The ELEMENTS of FIELD ARTIL- 


RY. Designed for the Use of Infantry and 
Cavalry Officers. By HeNRY KNOLLYS, Captain, 
Royal Artillery ; Author of “ From Sedan to Saar- 
bruck,” Editor of “ Incidents in the Sepoy War,” 
&c. Illustrated with Engravings. Crown 8vo. 


[Jn a few days. 

GREAT CAMPAIGNS. A Succinct 
Account of the Principal Military Operations 
which have taken place in Europe from 1796 to 
1870. Edited from the Lectures and Writings of 
the late Major C. ApAMs, Professor of Military 
History at the Staff College, by Captain C. COOPER 
King R.M. Artillery, Instructor of Tactics, Royal 
Military College. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


Fourth Edition, post free, 1s. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 

yA Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By ROBERT Watts, M.D., 


M.BC.S., L.S.A., &c., 5 B 
} cng Sen ulstrode Street, Cavendish 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “MLLE. MO 
Second Edition, now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8yo, price 12s. 
THE ATELIER DU LYS 
Or, an Art Student in the Reign of Terror. 
By the Author of “MLLE. MORI.” 


French life and manners, and for the delicate and 

quiet force with which a noble and concep- 

tion of female character is wrought out."—Scotsman. 
“If all novels published each year were as as 

‘The Atelier du Lys,’ reading t might 

y 7 eng and reviewing them a — 
t 


henzum. 

“A book sparkling throughout with French viva- 
city; always true to nature and history ; every minor 
character is a portrait, and sound principle underlies 
all."—Guardian. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 


“ An exceedingly clever story, told with art, grace, 
and vigour."—The World. ” » 
“ A tale showing the hand of an artist."—Graphic. 

“ The story is told with admirable grace. Purity of 
style, healthy sentiment, and sustained interest are its 
characteristics.” —. gh Courant. 

“A clever novel, deserving es praise for its 
avoidance of cheap sensational effects. It is a story 
of much merit, to be read to the end and found inter- 
esting." —Z.raminer. 

“Remarkable for its skilful, subtle portraiture of 








THE FOURTH EDITION 
Is ready this day of 


MR. EUGENE SCHUYLER’S TURKISTAN. 


With 3 fine Maps and many Illustrations, cloth extra, demy 8vo, 2 vols., price £2 2s. 


“Incomparably the most valuable record of Central Asia which has yet been published in this country.” —TIMEs. 
“A great success."—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
“ Of paramount interest to English readers."—STANDARD. 


TICKNOR’S MEMOIRS. 
Being the Life, Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 21s. 
SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION, NOW READY. 





“ Rest assured that you will rise from the careful perusal of his journals and 
sense of self-satisfaction, amused, instructed, and (we will t to add) imp d.”. 
Pn Certainly there are few letters or journals that can show a better title to 
—Scotsman. 


dence with a lively 
b ‘erly Revicw, 
publication than Mr. Ticknor's.” 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 





Ready, crown 8yo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By JOHN DENNIS, 
Editor of “ English Sonnets, a Selection from 1547," &c. 


CONTENTS :—Pope—Defoe—Prior—Steele—The Wartons—John Wesley—Southey—English Lyrical Poetry— 
English Rural Poetry—The English Sonnet. ° , 7 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 








NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


A NEW and COMPLETELY REVISED EDITION of 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, containing all the leading Books of 
General Interest, of the Past and Present Seasons, ii NOW READY for 
delivery, and will be forwarded post free on application. 





CHEAP. AND SCARCE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATA- 
LOGUE of Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn from the Library, for 
Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, is also NOW READY. This Catalogue 
contains an unusually large Selection of Popular Works in History, Biography, 
Religion, Philosophy, Travel, and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, 
and is especially commended to the attention of Librarians and Secretaries of 
Public Institutions, and other large Purchasers of Modern Books. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE, 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








FREDkx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they ouney ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet St. 





Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 
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Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, 1 


HISTORIC CHATEAUX. 


By ALEXANDER BAILLIE COCHRANE, MP. 
HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great seiibtesl Street. 


THE NEW NC ‘NOVELS. 


Thomas Wingfold, Curate, By 


Grores MacDONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 
“Its nobility of purpose, 


first rank of noveis of the year.”—John Bull. 


Mark Hylmer’s Revenge. 


Mrs. J. K. SpenDER. 3 vols. 

“Mrs. Spender maintains her high reputation by 

means of thie truly attractive novel. It cannot but be 
extensively approved and admired.”— Messenger. 


Anne Warwick. By Georgiana | s 


M. ORAIK. 2 vols., 21s. 


Power's Partner. By May Byrne. 


“ Miss Byrne’s story has vigour and style to recom- 
mend it."—Athenwum. 


’ 
Nora’s Love-Test. By Mary 
Cro, HAY. SECOND EpITION, 3 vols. 
“A very powerful and interesting story; bright, 
fresh, and sparkling.”—Zzaminer. 


CHEAP EDITION of 


My Little Lady. By E. Frances 


POYNTER. Illustrated by E. J. Poynter, R.A. 5s, 
bound. Forming the New Volume of Hurst and 
BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street, 


CAPTAIN BURNABY’S RIDE to 


KHIVA, Second Edition. (Ready this day. 





Second Edition, ready this pw at all Booksellers 
price 21s. 


A RIDE to KHIVA. By Captain 
BurNaBy. With specially prepared Maps. 
“Captain Burnaby has published a charming and 
instructive book at an opportune moment."—7imes. 
“From the first page to the last there is no dull 
writing in the book.”— World. 
CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN: 
London, Paris, a1 and New York. 





Now ready, in demy By, price 12s, post free. 
IFE in CHRIST: a Study of the 
Scripture Doctrine on the Nature of Man, the 
Object of the Divine Incarnation, and the Conditions 
of Human Immortality. In Five Books. By EDWARD 
Wuiuirs, Author of “ The Mystery of Growth.” 
“An exceedingly able work.’"—Unseen Universe, by 
Professors STEWART and TAIT. 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London. 


x. published, post 4to, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 
HE SUPREMACY of MAN. A 
Suggestive Inquiry respecting the Philosophy and 

Theology of the Future, 

London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. and of all 

Booksellers. 





Now in the press, ready early in December. 
ONGS of MANY SEASONS. By 
JEMMETT BROWNE, B.A. With Llustrations by 
Du Maurier, Walter Crane, C. W. Morgan, &c. To be 
had of all Booksellers in Town and Country. Price 
15s, 180 pp., feap. 4to, printed on superior toned paper, 
handsomely bound, whole cloth, bevelled boards, red 

gilt edges, with special artistic design on cover. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., 4 Stationers’ 


Hall Court, E.C.; and Pswraress and Co., 15 Great 
Queen Street, W.C. 
Crown 8¥o, cloth, reduced to 2s 6d; pp. 530. 


ONCORDANCE to the W URKS of 
ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet-Laureate. 
London: WILLIAM TxGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 








Now ready, Eighth Edition, price 2s 6d. 

I { EALTHY SKIN and HAIR: a 
Popular Treatise By ErAsmMvus WILSON, 

F.RS., Srevesnct of Dermatology in the Royal College | 

of Surgeons. 


__ 9.008 and A. CHURCHILL New Burlington Street 





He, CHEVELEY NOVELS. 
Vol. I—A MODERN MINISTER. 
MODERN MINISTER. 
LX Vol. I. of the CHEVELEY NOVELS. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, in wrapper, price 6d, post free. 


its keen insight into | 
human nature, and its poetry, place this book in the 


By | | GrO-BANG, » 


—_ 


E LA RUE and CO.’S INDELIBLE | 
RED-LETTER DIARIES and CONDENSED 


DIARIES and ENGAGEMENT. BOOKS, for 1877, in | 


several sizes, and in a great variety of plain and orna- 
of all Booksellers 


mental bindings, may now be had 
bage: Stationers. Wholesale only of the Publishers, 
THos. De La Rus and Co., _——— 
E LA RUE and CO.’S 3 PLAYING- 
CARDS. The New Patterns for the Season 
| may now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
| Wholesale only of the Manufacturers, 
THos, De La Rug and Co., London. 





Bby E LA RUE’S CHRISTMAS CARDS, 
in great variety, prepared from Original Designs 
and Illustrated by Original Verses. Of all Booksellers 
| sad Stationers. Wholesale only of the Publishers, 
Tos. De La Rue and Co,, London, 


Japanese Game for Two 
or more Persons, with Board, arranged on an | 

| improved principle, Counters, and “Guide” by 

“ CAVENDISH.” Of all Booksellers and Stationers. 

| Wholesale only of the Manufacturers, 

THOS. De LA RvuE and Co., London. 


Now ready, ‘ith Edition, Svo, cloth, extra gilt, price 5s. 


HIST, the Laws and Principles of. 
By “CAVENDISH.” Of all Booksellers and 
Stationers. 


__ THOS. De La Rvk and Co., London. _ 
y the same Author. 


OUND ‘GAMES at CARDS, price 

Is 6d. PIQUET, price 38 6d. POCKET 
GUIDES, price 6d each: WHIST (3)—GuIpE; Laws; 
LEADS. BEZIQUE. POLISH BEZIQUE. ECARTE 
(2)—Guipe; Laws. EUCHRE, SPOILFIVE. CALA- 
BRASELLA. CRIBBAGE. SIXTY-SIX. GO-BANG. 
LAWN TENNIS And BADMINTON (with the 
Authorised Laws). Price 1s. Of all Booksellers and 
Stationers. 
THO8. DE L A \ RUE and ¢ Co., 


, London. 


OGER BACON: ‘the Philosophy of 
Science in the Middle Ages. By Professor 

ADAMSON, M.A., Owens College. 
J.E.C ORNISH, 33 Piccadilly, Mauchester. 


[4 LY, with Illustrations.—See the 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 44d), 
View of the Certosa—View of Hampstead Cemetery— 
History of Gas Lighting—Society of British Artists— 
Has Household Art Deteriorated ?—Health and Sewage 
of Towns—Fall of Floor—Domestic Economy—lIn- 
fluence of Bnsiness on Street Architecture, &c.—46 
Catherine Street, and of all Newsmen. 


EDSTEADS and BEDDING.— 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has on show a very 

large assortment of Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Ohild- 
ren's Cots, &c. One hundred and fifty patterns fixed 
for inspection. All of best make and of guaranteed 














quality. 

Strong Iron Stumps, for servants ....... + 10/6 to 19/0 
Strong [ron French, do. do. .....s..0ceseeree 15/0 to 22/6 
Superior do., best colours, brass kuobs.,.. 20/0 to 150/0 
Strong Brass French Bedsteads ............ 78/0 to 8315/0 
Half-Tester Bedsteads, brass fittings ...... 40/0 to 240/0 
Do. do., Foot-Rails, all brass ..........ccc0008 £ 95/0 to 400/0 


Children’s Cots, Chair Bedsteads. Couches, &. 
Elongating Bedsteads, &., in every variety. 


Bee pre ‘G MANUFACTURED on 
the premises, and guaranteed, by WILLIAM 


woos care is taken, even where the prices are the 
lowest, to use only such material as will wear satis- 
factorily. Bedding can be supplied of a common 
quality, but is not kept in stock. 













For Bedsteads. 3ft. 4ft. din. 5 ft. 
£84. £8.d. £58.4. 
Best straw paillasses ..........++ 0 9 6...0 14 9...0 16 6 
Best French alva mattresses... 0 13 6...0 18 6...0 20 6 
Coloured woo! mattresses.,.... 0 16 0...1 43...1 00 
Best Brown woo! mattresses... 1 3 0...1 16 6...1 17 0 
Good white wool mattresses... 1 11 6...2 6 6,..2 12 0 
Extra super do. do... 2 10 0...3 13 0...4 10 
Superior horse-hair do. . 2 00..2 18 0...3 50 
Extra super d0.......0+ - 3 10...412 0.5 40 
German spring ..... 210 0...3 8 0...3 14 0 
Super do., hair stuffing .........3 50..4 7 6...4 15 0 
French mattress for use over 
spring ...... oo 1 15 0...2 11 0...2 17 0 
Extra super -2 86...3 12 6.4 00 
Feather beds, poultry, Sper lb. 113 0.02 90,..0 00 
Do. best grey goose, at 2s 6d do. 3 12 6,,,5 10 0...6 60 
Do. best white do., at 386d do. 5 0 0...7 12 6...8 120 
er: THER PILLOWS, 3s 6d to 14s; 
BOLSTERS, from 6s to £1 9% 6d; DOWN 


PILLOWS, from iis 6d to 18s; Blankets, Counter- 
panes, and Sheets in every variety at WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S. 


ILLIAM S&S BURTON 

General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint 
ment to H.R.H. tho Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE, containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his 
unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of 
the Thirty Large Show-Rooms, postage free. 39 Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 4, Newman Street: 4, 5, 
and 6 Perry’s Place; and 1, Newman Yard. Manu- 
factories, 84 Newman Street, and Newman Mews, 
London, W. The cost of delivering goods to any part 
of the United Kingdom is trifling. WILLIAM S. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 





NY WOMAN WILL DO FOR A 

MAN.” A Warning to those About to Marry. 

SAMUBL TINSLEY, Publisher, 10 Southampton Street, 
Strand. 





Mr EDWARD LEAR'S NEW BOOK. 
AUGHABLE LYRICS. A Fourth 
Book of Nonsense-Poems, Songs, Masic, Botany, 
and Alpbabets. With Lllustrations, small 4to, cloth 
gilt, price 6s. 
London: BR, J. Busn, 32 Charing Cross, S.W. 








no boiling, and rapidly makes a tureen of rich soup. 
In packets, 1d, 2d, 4d, and 6d; or 
and 3s each. 


rate. 
SYMINGTON’S 
PATENT PEA FLOOR, 
is easy of digestion, wholesome, nutritious, requires 
in tius, Is, ls 6d, 


W. SYMINGTON and CO., 
Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough, 


A NEW STORY by Mr. R. D. BLACKMORE, 
ENTITLED, 
REMA; or, MY FATHER’S SIN, ig 


4 now being published in the “ Corphill Mageaina” 
| The First Part appeared in the November Ny; ber. 


, London: Sar, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Plage, 


On the 29th November (One Shilling), No.204. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
DECEMBER. With Illustrations by Gronge 
| pu Maurier and FRANK DICKSEE. 
CONTENTS. 


| cindien, (With an Illustration.) Chap. 19, 
| Holy Inquisition. 20.—The Perugino. 2a 
| Confidence. 


OULTURE AND MODERN PORTRY. 

| | TowARDS THE NORTH POLE. 
CHARLES OF ORLEANS. 

ABRAHAM COWLEY. 

| EreMA; or, My Father's Sin. 
Chap. 7.—Discomfiture. 8.—A Doubtful Loss, rg 
A Waterspout. 10.—A Nugget. 11.—Rovers, 

London: Smit, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


"SS te CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
CONTENTS FOR DECBMBER. 
1, THe HELLENIC FacTOR IN THE EASTERN Prostgy, 
By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, MP. 

2. INTEMPERANCE: ITS PREVALENCE, EFFECTS, Ayp 
. Ay ys 7. Francis Peek. 

3. LEA FOR METAPHYSIC. By C. E. Appleto 

4. ON GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. By Charles pn 
5. THE UNIV@RSITIES AND THE TRAINING OF 


With an Illustration) 








TEACHERS. By J. G. Fitch. 
6. AUTOMATISM AND EVOLUTION. By Charles 
M. UL zn, 


7. THE EASTERN QUESTION—TORKEY AND Russia, By 
R. Bosworth Smith. 


SS 
F RASER Ss MAGAZINE, No, 
LXXXIV. DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 

ON THE USES OF A LANDED GantTRY, 
NOTES ON THE TURK. 
KYES AND EYE-GLASSES, 
MELANCHTHON. 
British TrRaDe.—No. IV. 
BIOLOGY IN SCHOOLS. 
OuR ARCTIC VOYAGE. 

* Discovery.’ 

London: LONGMANS and Co, 


c AMER’S GRAND PIANOFOR’ TES, 
75 gs., 85gs. 95 gs., and 105 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


RAMER’S PIANETTES, 


from 25 gs. to 50 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


\RAMER’SINDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
45 gs. to 75 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 
RAMER’STHREE-YEARS’SYSTEM 
of HIRE, applicabie to all large instruments= 
Pianofortes, Harps, Organs for Church or Chamber, &, 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET aeter TO THE ” ROYAL 


FAMIL 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868, 


Russian Progress. 
By the Chaplain of the 








FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece 


K 2424's LL WHISKY. 


KINAHAN and CO. fluding that, through the recom- 
mendation of the Medical Profession, the demand for 
their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely 
medicinal purposes is very great, submit with pleasure 
the following ANALYSIS by Dr. Hassatt:— 

“IT have very carefully and fully analysed samples 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The samples 
were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be pronounced 
to be pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality.. 
The Medica! Profession may feel full confidence in the 
purity and quality of this Whisky.” 

20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


\ ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and O0O., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, ‘Strand, W.O. 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations | of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERKINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
‘¥ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

and without which none is genuine. Sold 

Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CRross8 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen geuer- 
ally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 


world, 
ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 
—W. D. aud H. 0. WILLS inform an Trade 


and the Public that this Tobacco is now put up by them 
in ONE OUNCE PACKETS, iu addition to the other 
sizes, the Label being a reduced fac-simile of that used 


for the Two-Ounce Packets. 








Sold by all Grocers, 


Holborn Viaduct, London, £.C.; and Bristol. 





Dep 
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Second Edition, 1s; by post Fourteen Stamps. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 


AND 





BICKERS AND SON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS AND RECENT PURCHASES. 


The NEW ART GIFT-BOOK for the SEASON 
Uniform with the “ Dresden " and “ Boydell ” ee, imperial 4to, cloth 


By W. BAPTISTE SCOONES. 3 of MoDERE foll gilt sides and edges, 42s 
EXAMPLE H ART. F Master- 
coxrsxrs:—1. Our Public Schools—2. The Civil Service of Indis-—3. — ~e pieces by the most celebrated Painters of the Knglish School, from Hogarth to 
Service of England—4. The Indian Civil Service and the University o! ord— the Present Day. Reproduced by the Permanent W. Process. With 
ks on. the Report of the Commission for Reorganising the Home Civil Biographical Seetehen of the Artists. Size of Plates 94 ined es by 7 inck 
5. Bemar The above, elegantly bound in morocco, super-extra, with inlaid sides and gilt 
Service. edges, price £5 5s. 
« We are glad to be able to follow the pes in most of his strictures and in The DRESDEN GALLERY. Fifty of the finest Exam: 
uced in Permanent 


Pas ape dia Civil Service which | 
“ written a ron the teste for the India Civ: ice which | 
ant iitated ty ol all who cove oltber for that service in particular, or for the 


the examination-test in general. aipertater. 
yoy titi ti ontroversy could 


“ ble addition to the 
ardly ? gd than that which Mr. Scoones has contributed. "—Overland Mail. 
“ pape the Civil Service of India] is moderate and sensible, and is 
he oi —& - knowledge of the facts.”"—Saturday Review. 


many of his recommendation: 





ery intimate 
ap wade oregon with regard to the India Civil Service 


“The writer, whose previous suggestions 
rable criticism at the time, now takes up his to show the 
we = ta of the Home Civil Service, and of the method of entering it."— 


merits and defec 
Examiner. 





London: JAMES BAIN, 1 Haymarket, S.W. 
WALTER CRANE’S NEW GIFT-BOOK. 








In small 4to, in fancy cover, designed by the Artist, price 5s. 


THE BABY’S OPERA: 
iti By WALTER CRANE. 7 


Engraved and Printed in Colours by EpMunD EvANs. The Music by the Earliest 
Masiers. 





“Walter Crane, with his well-drawn, imaginative, fresco-looking designs, has 
stamped his mark on the old fairy tales."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A _ PUBLIC 
RELIGIOUS SERVICE, 


IN HARMONY WITH MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
* An ably written ago has lately been published by Messrs. Trijbner...... 
It is reverent | in tone, discriminating in 2 lee. and catholic in spirit,,....The 
ns‘ appropriately conclude th several pages of extracts from the 

saline thinkers and philosophical writers of modern times cy are well 
selected, and highly suggestive of ennobling and inspiring thoug’ Inquirer. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


PROFESSOR BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 
[= DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE :— 








Deductive, 4s 6d. Inductive, 6s. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, Third Eilition, 10s 6d. 
Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPBY, 6s 64. 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s 6d. 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 15s. 


The EMOTIONS and the WILL, Third Edition, 15s. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 





Price 7d. 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL for DECEMBER. 
Qn the Taking of Food by Aquatic 





Story of the Clyde. 


The Arab Wife. Ohaps. 1 - Animals. 
The Geographical Distribution of | A Holiday ‘in an Old Roman City. 
Animals. Parrots. 


The Laird’s Relief. In Two Parts. 


| Left in Charge. In Two Chapters. 
Rough Sketches from the Hebrides.— Y onsoon. . 


India during the M 


Glim of Skye. rl 
Odds and Ends. - ir st at 
My Scouts, yy ae in Dates. 
Fire-kings and Fire-eaters. A Romantic Incident. 
Look to your Milk. The Month : Science and Arts. 
Two Poetical Pieces. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELJEF-STAMPING 
done by. the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 

‘ SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 

n ILLUSTRATED CATALOG every 
Library, Office, Club-room, Soo ‘and School Ac, &., By Ae —_ 

192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, EO. 
Ce I'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, ‘“ Queen’s 


Quality,” as supplied to her M 
42s per dozen, net. er Majesty. Delicious. Invigorating. A valuable 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRAN “ rtsman’ 
Special Quality,” and for Travelling. 50s per —_ x: ~~ ; 
NT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, supplied by 











of the Old Masters in this famous Gallery. 
graphy. With Descriptive Letterpress to each Plate, Printed on fine thick 


paper at the Chiswick Press. New Edition, imperial 4to, cloth elegant, £2 2s; 
or elegantly bound in morocco, inlaid, super-extra, £5 58, 
Just published, Second Edition, with Ten Letters not included in any previous 
Edition of the Work. 
The NATURAL HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of 
SELBORNE. By the Rev. Gitpert Waite, M.A. The Standard Edition by 
BENNETT. ie Revised, with Additional Notes by James EpMUND 
Harting, F.L.S., F.Z.8. Demy 8vo, with numerous Engravings by Thomas 
Bewick, Harvey, and others, cloth gilt, 10s 6d. 
TALES from SHAKESPEARE. By Charles and Mary 
LAMB. L[lustrated with Twelve Plates from the Boydell Gallery, reprod 
in Permanent Woodbury Type. New Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 


ed 7s 6d. 

gels Just published, uniform with “* Lamb's Tales.” 
The LIFE of NELSON By Robert Southey. Illustrated 
with 12 Plates by Westall a a} reproduced in Permanent Woodbury 
Type. Fac-similes of — Handwriting and Plan of the Battle of the Nile. 


Cloth extra, gilt edges, 78 
Reduced from 31s 64 to 15s. 


FRENCH and SPANISH PAINTERS. With Illustrations 
on Stee] from famous Pictures, and a Critical and Biographical Account of the 
Artists by JAMES wer Ae... 4to, cloth elegant, 15s. 
ced from 258 to 10s 6d. 

THORVALDSEN: his “Life and Works. 
Translated by Mrs. CASHEL Hogy. Imperial 8vo, with 
and Wood, cloth. 
An ENTIRELY NEW TRANSCRIPT of “ tt ag DIARY,” by the Rey. 
MYNORS BRIGHT, 
The DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE : of SAMUEL PEPY: 
aa. F.B.S., from his MS. Cypher in the Pepysian Li . With a Lif 

Notes by Ricuarp, Lord BRAYBROOKE. Deciphered, with Additional Notes, 
by the Rev. Mynors Bricut, M.A., President and — Fellow of a 
College, Cambridge. With numerous Portraits from the Collection in the 
Pepysian Library, printed in Permanent W: Type. To be 
in 6 = medium 8vo, cloth extra, each 12s. Vols. I. to IIL. now ready. 


PERCY’S RELIQUES of ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY. 
General Additional 


A New and beautifally-printed Edition, with a auction, 
Notes, Prefaces, &c. By HENRY B. WHBATLEY, F.S.A. 3 vole. mediam 8yo, 
clo (Just published. 


CHAFFERS’S MARKS and MONOGRAMS on POTTERY 
the po and x. -—%. Periods, with Historical 


y Essay on the Vasa 
— pf. the Greek. and *Mediwwal Eres. Sixth Edition, 


nme on Steel 





“pga 4 augmented, with 3,000 Potters’ Marks and Illustra- 
tions, and an A dix ns an Account of Japanese Keramic Manufac- 
tures, &c., ro v0, cloth, 42s. 


CHAFFERS’S The COLLECTOR'S HANDBOOK of MARKS 


and MONOGRAMS on POTTERY and PORCELAIN of the Renaissance and 
ods. Feap. 8vo, with vt 3,000 Marks and a most valuable 


cloth, 6s. 
* This Handbook will be of great service to those Collectors who in their 
travels have occasion to refer momentarily to any Work treating on the subject. 


A veritable Multum in 
CHAFFERS’S HALL-MARKS on GOLD and SILVER 
PLATE, with Sebtanet Date Seton uses inal edesp Otsreet Ge Sunes 
Kingdom, and much additional information. 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 
*,* This Edition contains a History of —s Goldsmith's Trade in France, with 
Extracts from the rees relating thereto, and Engravings ‘= the Standard and 
other Marks used in that country as well as in other Foreign States. 


THE ENGLISH GENTLEMAN’S LIBRARY. 
BICKERS and SON have purchased from Messrs. CHATTO and WINDUS the 
Entire Stocks, Co; ts, Steel Plates, &c., of BOHN'’S ENGLISH GENTLE- 
MAN'S LIBRAB , and have reduced the Prices of most of them. 
Demy 8v0, Tilustrated, cloth extra (uniform binding). 
D’ARBLAY’S (Madame) DIARY and LETTERS. Edited 
by her Niece, CHARLOTTE a. New Edition, 4 vols., with numerous 
fine Portraits engraved on Steel, 36s. 
GRAMMONT (Count), MEMOIRS of. By Anthony Hamil- 
TON. 1 vol., with 64 Copper-plate Portraits, reduced to 
*S LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 3 
vols., with 49 highly-finished Line and Wood Engravings, reduced to 18s. 
MONTAGU’S | Cady MARY WORTLEY) LETTERS and 


by Lord WHARNCLIFFS. 2 vols. with 15 \Portraits on 





bh ibe. 
ROgOOR'S LIFE of LORENZO DE’ MEDICI, called ‘‘ The 
” 1 vol., with Portraits and numerous Plates, seduced to 7s 64. 
ROSCOE’ 's LIFE and PONTIFICATE of LEO the TENTH. 
2 vols., with Portraits and Numerous Plates, reduced to 15s. 
SAINT-SIMON (MEMOIRS of the DUKE of). Trans- 
— = the French, and Edited by BAYLE St. JouN. New Edition, 3 
WALPOLE’S (HORACE) ANECDOTES of PAINTING in 
— Edited by Rapa N. WoRNUM. 3 vols., with 160 Portraits and 
WALPOLE’S (HORACE) ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Chronologically 9 yn with Notes by PETER CUNNINGHAM. 9 vols., with 
numerous Portraits, £4 1s, 
BOSWELL’S LIFE of SAMUEL JOHNSON. With the 
Tours to Wales and the Hebrides. A Reprint of the first Quarto Edition. 
Edited by Percy FITzGERaLD, M.A. F.S.A. 3 vols., 27s. 
Catalogues on application. 





all Wine Merchants, or direct, on 
Gis Oarriage free in England. prepayment, by T. GRAN Distillers, 


BICKERS and SON, Leicester Square, W.C. 
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Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 207, for DECEMBER, 
CONTENTS. 


_ 


+ MADCAP VIOLET. 
Chapters 44-47. Conclusion. 


. COLONEL BARRE AND HIS TIMES. By the Hon. HughF. Elliot. 

. A Morne EXCELLENT WAY OF CHARITY. By Miss Octavia Hill. 

. THB New SIRENS; a Palinode. By Matthew Arnold. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION : Practical Aims for the Guidance of Liberal Policy. By 
the Rev. Henry W. Crosskey. 

EARLY MEDIZVAL PAINTING IN SOUTHERN ITALY. By Mrs. Ball. 

GERMAN CRADLE Songs. By Rev. A. Schwartz. 

Letty's GLoBE: a Sonnet. By Rev. Charles Tennyson Turner. 

THE EASTERN QUESTION FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE EASTERN 
CHRISTIANS, Part II. 


er ee) 


PPS 


This day, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 32s, with a Preface Comparing the Results of the 
Austrian and English Expeditions. 


NEW LANDS WITHIN the ARCTIC CIRCLE: 


a Narrative of the Discoveries of the Austrian Ship ‘ rages in 1872-74. 
JuLius PAYER, one of the Commanders of the ition. With upwards 
of 100 Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, Route Maps, &c. 


The Times says :—“ It is scarcely possible, we think, to speak too highly of 
the manner in which Lieutenant Payer has set forth the results and strange 
adventures of the little party in the ‘ Tegetthoff.’...... With "rare but unobtrusive 
art, unmistakable enthusiasm, enviable power of clear and graphic description 
and portraiture, the whole brightened by quiet but irrepressible humour and 
cheerfulness, Payer tells the story of the life of the apparently forlorn party 
from day to day during their two years’ imprisonment in the wandering ice. 
eocees We commend the careful study of Lieutenant Payer's observations, and 
advise all who desire to enjoy e genuine and unalloyed pleasure to read his 
book, which will bear more than one perusal.” 


Third Edition, at all Libraries. 


MADCAP VIOLET. By Wrut4am Butacx, 


Author of “ A Princess of Thule,” &c. he Eiition, 3 vols. crown 8vo, aele 
31s 6d. [Yow ready. 


“In the very first rank of Mr. Black's heroines, as proud as Sheila and as 
sweet as Coquette, stands Madcap Violet. The true, proud, tender nature of 
her, her beauty, her mischief, her self-sacrifice endear her to the reader 
Only a scant idea can be formed of the beauty and power of the story unless 
it is read continuously through, and once begun that is secured. The magician 
has woven his spell with power."—Datly News. 


LIFE of WILLIAM, EARL of SHELBURNE, 


yom Yoon ae dng of Lenstiowns. With Extracts from his Papers 


 Correspond: Lord EDMOND FITZMAURICE, M.P. Vol. III., 8vo, 
with Maps a of the Work), 16s. (Vols. I. and II. each 12s.) 
; (This day. 
POPULAR PROGRESS in ENGLAND, 


Chapters in the History of, chiefly in relation to the Freedom of the Press 
and Trial by Jury, 1660- 1820, With an application to later years. By JAMES 
ROUTLEDGE. 8yvo, 16s. This day. 


IN the DAYS of THY YOUTH: Sermons on 


Practical Subjects, preached at Srey. = College, from 1871 to 1876. By 
the Rev. F. W. FAR RRAR, D.D., F. Canon of Westminster, late Head 
Master of Marlborough College. dessad Edition, crown 8vo, 98. [This day. 


On SOME MINISTERIAL DUTIES—CATE- 


CHISING, PREAOHING, &c. Being a Selection from Charges by the late 
Archdeacon Bather. Edited, with Preface, by O. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master 
of the Temple. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. [This day. 


A YORK and a LANCASTER ROSE. B 


ANNIE KEARY, Author of “Castle Daly,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ART-at-HOME SERIES :— 


I. A PLEA for ART in the HOUSE, with 
Reference to the Economy of Collecting Works ‘of Art, . 
8 of Taste in Education and Morals. By W. J. LOFTiE, B. z 
S.A, Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 2s 6d. (This ‘day. 


II, SUGGESTIONS for HOUSE DECORATION in 
PAINTING, WOOD-WORK, and FURNITURE. By , ap aes 
AGNES GARRETT. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 2s 6d. [This 


The CHILDREN’S TREASURY of LYRIC 


POETRY. Selected and arranged, with Notes, by FRANCIS T. PALGRAVE. 18mo, 
2s 6d, This day. 


The CALIFORNIANS. By Watrer M. Fisuzr. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. (This day. 


“A very entertaining book, well-written, and containing much useful 
information.”—=Civil Service Review. 


SALVATION HERE 


[This day. 


and HEREAFTER. 


= and Essays. By the Rey. JOHN SERVICE, Minister of Inch. Crown 
[7 


his day, 


By William Black, Author of “A Princess of Thule,” 


Y | AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


——— ee 


DALDY, ISBISTER, & COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


Immediately, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 


ACROSS AFRIGOA, 


By COMMANDER CAMERON, RN, OB, 
With 200 Illustrations from the Author's Sketches, Maps, &. 


The Rev. J. G. WOOD'S NEW WORK. 


NATURE’S TEACHINGS. Human Invention 


Anticipated by Nature. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., Author of “ Homes 
baa Hands,” &c. With 200 Illustrations. In one handsome volume, demy 
vO, 21s. 


By the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


The LAUREL BUSH: an Old-Fashioned Love- 


Story. By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Post Svo, 10s 6d, 


REMAINS, THEOLOGICAL and LITERARY. 


By the late Bish hop THIRLWALL., Edited by the Rev. Canon PeROwng, D.D. 
Vols. I. and Il.—CHARGES. Demy 8vo. [Next week, 


WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH. By Saran 


sae, aaaee of “Lady Bell,” “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” Vee 3 vols. 
The CHRISTIANS of TURKEY: _ their 


Condition under Mussulman Rule. By the Rev. WILLIAM DENTON, M.A, 
Author of “ Servia and the Servians.” Grows 8vo, 5s. 


ESSAYS : Theologic cal and Literary. By R. 
H. Horton, M.A. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. ms a New 
Introduction, on the Religious Difficulties of the Times. 2 vols. demy 8yo, 24s. 
“ Well worth reading by all who value kindly sentiment and delicate appreciation 
of the literary and theological tendencies of the age."—Pall Mali Gazette. 


“If we were asked to point to any one book containing what is most characteristic 
of the higher English thought and life in the nineteenth century, without hesitation 
we would point to these collected essays."—Zdinburgh Daily Review. 


The GREAT ICE AGE. By JAMES GEIKIE, 


F.BS, &c., of H.M.'s Geological Garvey. Second Edition, thoroughly Revised, 
with much new matter, embodying the most Recent Discoveries, additional 
Maps and Illustrations, &c. . Demy Syo, 24s. 


“This book will mark an epoch in the scientific study of the Ice Age." —Saturday 


“Can be cordially recommended both to the geologist and the general reader.’’ 
—Nature. 


SIXTH EDITION. 


WALKS in ROME. By Aveustus J. C. Hang, 


Author of “ Cities of Italy,” Days near Rome,” &c. 2 vols. crown $vo, 21s. 
“The best handbook of the city and ype of Rome ever published 
cannot be too much commended."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Whoever has a visit to Rome in contemplation should read Mr. Hare's book 


before starting. He will enter 4 his explorations with double interest and in- 
i agele hoever is familiar with the city, and comes across 
‘Walks,’ will think himself tomaperted again to the old scenes.”— Scotsman, 


CHEAP EDITION in ONE VOLUME. 


and MEMOIR of 


THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. By his Sons, the Rev. D. K. GuTuriz, M.A., and 
O. J. GUTHRIE, M.A. With Steel Portrait. Post Svo, 10s 6d. 


“ One of the most interesting books recently published."—<Spectator. 


“Of great interest, even as @ mere piece of reading, and of no small value as & 
contribution to Scotch history."—Scolsman. 


SECOND EDITION. 
The ANCIENT REGIME. By H. A. Tarz, 
D.O.L. Translated by J. DuRAND. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


“ Mr. Durand may be yy ma ‘eas placing a book of such interest before us in & 
form so satisfactory."—Aca dem 


TENTH THOUSAND. 


MEMOIR of NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. By 


his Brother, DONALD MACLEOD, D.D. With Portraitsand numerous Illustrations. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 26s. 


“ A really good book. soceee The portrait of a great orator and pastor, and a true and 
noble-hearted man."—Church Quarterly Review. 


HANDSOME PRESENTATION VOLUME. 


GOOD WORDS for 1876. In one handsome 


royal-8vo volume, with nearly 200 Illustrations, cloth gilt extra, 7e 6d. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill E.C. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S a cupamaadts 


from the Alps to Mount tna. | 


ITALY ; 
trated. Containing about 70 Full-page and 300 smaller 
ean Edited by THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Super-royal 4to, £3 38, 


The PAPAL CONCLAVES, as they Were and 


as they Are, By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


ART in ORNAMENT and DRESS. Trans- 


the French of CHARLES BLANC, Member of the Institute, and 
adem Director of Fine Arts. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 





——_————- 











NEW NOVEL by MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


ROSINE. By G. J. Wayre-Metviiz. With 


Illustrations, Demy 8vo. Uniform with “ Katerfelto.” [Next week. 


FORTY YEARS’ RECOLLECTIONS of LIFE, 


LITERATURE, and PUBLIC AFFAIRS. From 1830 to 1870. By CHARLES 
MACKAY, LL.D. 2 vols, large crown 8v0, 288. 








TRIVIATA; or, Cross-road Chronicles of 


in Irish Hunting History during the Season of 1875-76. M. 
O'CONNOR Morris. With fuustrations, large crown 8vo, 16s. (This day. 


SHOOTING and FISHING TRIPS in ENG- 


LAND, FRANOE, ALSACE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, and BAVARIA. By 
“ WILDFOWLER,” “ SNAPSHOT.” 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 21s. 
“ We have seldom read a more satisfactory book of sport than this."—Pal! Mall 
Gazette, November 2. 
“ But we might go on rambling through his pleasant pages, and never know 
where to come to @ stop; and we can only, in conclusion, say that, in its way, the 
book is decidedly one of the best we have read."— Saturday Review, November 18. 








The SAVAGE LIFE. By Frepericx Boye, 
aaee. of oe Ride Across a Continent,” “ Adventures in Borneo.” Large 
crown 8yo, 12s. 


OUR OWN MISANTHROPE. Reprinted from 


Vanity Pair. By IsHmMaBL. Crown 8vo, 78. [This day. 








ANTHONY BABINGTON: a Drama. By 
Viotst Fane, Author of “Denzil Place,” “The Queen of the Fairies,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The literary merits of the drama are uniformly great, and in some places its 
poetic beauties are of a high order."—The World. 





The EASTERN QUESTION. 


The AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE: a 
Political Sketch of Men an@ Events since 1866. By Baron HENRY DE WORMS. 
Second Edition, Revised and Corrected, with an Additional Chapter on the 
Present Crisis in the East. With Maps, demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

“A clear account of the difficulties which beset Austria after the close of the 
war with Prussia, and of the policy of Count Beust in overcoming them, will be 
found in ‘The Austro-Hungarian Empire and the Policy of Count Beust.’"— 
Quarterly Review, October, 1876. 

(The above Work bas been translated into the French and German Languages.) 





Also, in the press, by the same Author. 


ENGLAND’S POLICY in the EAST: an 
Account of the Policy and Interests of England in the Eastern Question, as 
compared with those of the other European Powers. With a Map and 
Appendix, containing the Treaty of Paris, the Andrassy Note, the Berlin 
Memorandum, Lord Derby's Despatches, and other Documents. 


TWO CHANCELLORS: Prince Gortchakof 
and Prince Bismarck. By M. JuLIAN KLAczKO. Translated by Mrs. Tart. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 

ae is a most interesting and valuable book.”—Blackwood's Magazine for 
ober. 








NEW NOVELS. 





NEW NOVEL by MASSINGBERD HOME. 


CARSTAIRS. By MassincperD Home, Author 


of “ Shadows Cast Before.” 3 vols. 


FOOLS of FORTUNE: aNovel. By Frepericxk 


BOYLE. 3 vols. 








NEW NOVEL by Captain HAWLEY SMART. 


COURTSHIP in SEVENTEEN HUNDRED 


and TWENTY; in EIGHTEEN HUNDRED and SIXTY. By HawLey 


SMART. 2 vols. 





A WOOING of ATE. By Joun Ouuve. 


3 vole. (This day. 


NEW BOOKS TO APPEAR IMMEDIATELY. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY: LETTERS and 


MEMORIES of hie LIFE. Edited by his Wirz. With Stee! e ved Portraits 
and numerous Illustrations on Wood, and a Fac-simile of his dwriting. 2 
vols. demy 8vo, cloth. 


DANISH GREENLAND and its INHABI- 


TANTS. By the Chevalier Dr. Henry Rink, President of the Greenland 
Board of Trade, Edited by Dr Rovert Brown. With 16 Illusteations drawn 


by the Eskimo, anda Map. Post 8vo, cloth. 
A BALOOCHEE GRAMMAR. By Major E. 


MOcKLER, Assistant Political Agent on the Mekran Coast, Feap. 8vo, cloth. 


The NORTHERN QUESTION; or, Russia’s 


Policy in Turkey Unmasked. Demy 8vo, sewed, price 1s. 


The SWEET SILVERY SAYINGS of SHAKES- 
PEARE on the SEX. Compiled byan OLD Sotprer. I vol. crown 
8vo, cloth gilt extra. 


DAVID LLOYD'S LAST WILL. By HEsBA 


STRETTON, Author of “ Jessica's First Prayer.” With four Illustrations. Feap. 
8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 7 


Sir SPANGLE and the DINGY HEN. By 


LETITIA MCCLINTOCK. Illustrated. Imperial 16mo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 


TRIPP’S BUILDINGS: a Study from Life. 


By Miss DruMMOND., Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 


The EPIC of HADES. Parts I. and III. 


completing the Work. By a NEw Writer. Fceap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


IONE: a Poem in Four Parts. By the Author 


of “Shadows of Coming Events.” Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5e. 





NEW CHEAP EDITIONS, price 2s each. 
Each with a Frontispiece. 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY : a Matter-of-Fact Story. 
HIRELL. By Joun Saunpers., 
ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE. By Joun Saunpers, 





NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
CURRENT COIN. By the Rev. H. R. Hawes, 


M.A., Author of “Speech in Season,” “ Thoughts for the Times,” &c. 
8vo, cloth, price 6s. m ” ae _— 

Materialism—The Devi]—Crime—Drunk Pauperi Emoti Recrea 
tion—The Sabbath. 


OUTLINES of an INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE. 


By Davip Srug. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


The chief object of this work is to expose the fallacies of the modern school of 
political construct of doctrine in place of that now 


economy, and to a 
existing, to the method, matter, and form of which the author is entirely opposed. 


The STRUGGLE for PARLIAMENTARY 


GOVERNMENT in ENGLAND, HISTORY of. By A. Bisset. 2 vols. demy 
8vo, cloth, price 24s. 


The INFLUENCE of FIRE-ARMS upon 
TACTICS. Historical and Critical Investigations by an Officer of Superior 
Rank in the German oo Translated by Captain E. H. Wicknam, R.A. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 





The LARGE and SMALL GAME of BENGAL 


and the NORTH-WESTE&N PROVINCES of INDIA. By Captain J. H. 
ayy F.Z.8., Bengal Staff Corps. With numerous I!lustrations. 4to, cloth, 
price 21s. 


The POEMS of EBENEZER ELLIOT, “The 


CORN-LAW RHYMER.” Collected Edition. Edited by his Son, the Rev. 
EpwIn ELLIOTT, of St. John's, Antigua, 2 vols. crown 8ro, cloth, price 18s. 


LAURELLA, and other Poems. By Dr. J. 


TODHUNTER. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s 6d. 


ANNUS AMORIS: Sonnets. By J. W. 


INCHBOLD. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 


RAYS from the SOUTHERN CROSS: Poems. 


By GEORGIANA PwACOCKE. With 16 Full-page Illustrations by the Rev. 
alsh. Orown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


Epwarp Dowpen, Author of 
and Art.” Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


POEMS. By | 


“ Shakspere: his 





CHAPMAN and HALI,, 193 Piccadilly. 


HENRY S. KING and CO., London. 
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MESSRS. LONGMAN AND CO’S LIST OF 


NEW WORKS. 
FRASER'S MAGAZINE for 


New Series. No. 84. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


ON THE USES OF A LANDED GENTRY. 

NOTES ON THE TURK. 

EYES AND EYS-GLASSES. 

MELANCHTHON, 

BRITISH TRADE. No. IV. Russian Progress. 

BIOLOGY IN SCHOOLS. 

Our ArcTIC VoyAaGr. By the Chaplain of the ‘ Discovery.’ 


DISCOVERIES at EPHESUS, including the 


Site and Remains of the Great Temple of Diana. By J. T. Woop, F.S.A. 
Imperial 8vo, copiously Illustrated, price 63s. 


The LIFE of ROBERT FRAMPTON, 


the Deprived Bishop of Gloucester. From an Original MS. Crown 8vo, with 
Portrait, price 10s 6d. 


A JOURNEY of 1,000 MILES THROUGH 


EGYPT and NUBIA to the SECOND CATARACT of the NILE. By AmeLia 
B. Epwarps. Imperial 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. (Jn December. 


A YEAR in WESTERN FRANCE. By M. 


BETHAM-EDWARDS. Crown 8vo. [In December. 


BEOWULF: a Heroic Poem of the Eighth 


Oentury (Anglo-Saxon Text and English Translation), with Introduction, 
Notes, &c. By T. ARNOLD, M.A. 8yo, 12s. 


The CHILDHOOD of the ENGLISH NATION; 


or, the Beginning of English History. By ELLENS. ARMITAGE. Fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The PUZZLE of LIFE, and How it has been 


DECEMBER. 


Put Together. By A. Nicos, F.R.G.S. With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
58. [On December 7. 
EASTLAKE’S HINTS on HOUSEHOLD 


TASTE in FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, &c. 
Tilustrations. Square crown 8vo, 14s. 


SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. By Mrs. 


JAMESON. 


LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS. New Edition, with 19 
Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols., price 31s 6d. 


LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. 
Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol., 21s. 


LEGENDS of the MADONNA. Now Edition, with 27 Etchings, and 
165 Woodcuts. 1 vol., 21s. 


The HISTORY of OUR LORD, with that of His Types and Pre- 


New Edition, with about 90 


New Edition, with 11 


cursors. Oompleted by Lady EASTLAKE. Revised Edition, with 31 Etchings 
and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo, 42s, 
The LIFE, WORK, and OPINIONS of 


HEINRICH HEINE. By WILLIAM STIGAND. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 28s. 


The CABINET LAWYER: a Popular Digest 


of the Laws of England. Twenty-fourth Edition, extended in a Supplement 


to the Present Time. Fcap. 8vo, 9s. 


The ELEMENTS of BANKING. By Henry 


DUNNING MACLEOD, M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


OUR NEW JUDICIAL SYSTEM, as Re- 


constructed under the Judicature Acts, including the Act of 1876; with Com- 
ments on their Effect and Operation. By W. F. FINLASON, Barrister-at-Law. 
8vo. [Nearly ready. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of ANCIENT 


GEOGRAPAHY, in 25 Coloured Maps. Edited by the Rev. G. BuTLeR, M.A. 
Imperial 8vo, or imperial 4to, 7s 6d. [Nearly ready. 


RULES of the LATIN COMPOUND 


SENTENCE. By HENRY MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford, 8vo, 1s. 


MILTON’S SAMSON AGONISTES, with Notes 


and a Glossary, for the use of Candidates preparing for the Public Examina- 
tions. By I. PLANT FLEMING, M.A., B.C.L. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


Epochs of Ancient History. 


The ROMAN EMPIRE of the SECOND 





WORKS FOR THE GENERAL READER 
PUBLISHED BY LONGMANS & CO. 


The ATELIER DU LYS; or, an Art Student 


in the Reign of Terror. By the Author of “ Mademoiselle Mori.” Second 
Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


“ Abounds in passages worthy of quotation purely for their literary excellence.” 
—Spectator. 

“A high place in the long category of excellent romances must be assigned tg 
the Atelier du Lys, by the Author of ‘Mademoiselle Mori,’ which containe within 
the covers of its two volumes a story captivating from the very outset, not to 
be relinquished until read to the sweet end, and not to be laid po ge 

ished, without ti It is original in conception, pure in tone, cultivated in 
style, impressive in description, extensive in range, varied in colouring.”—J/jyg. 
trated London News. 





The NOVELS and TALES of the Right Hon, 


the Earl of BEACONSFIELD, Cabinet Editions, each Work pe in One 
Volume crown 8vo, 
LOTHAIR. 12th Edition, with 


Portrait of the Author, and New 
General Preface, 6s. 


CONINGSBY ; 


ation. 6s, 


SYBIL; or, the Two Nations: a 
Sequel to CONINGSBY. 6s. 


TANCRED ; or, the New Crusade: 
a Sequel to SYBIL and OON- 
INGSBY. 6s. 


VENETIA. 6s. 


HENRIETTA TEMPLE: a Love. 
Story. 6s. 


CONTARINI FLEMING; and t 
or, the New Gener- RISE of ISKANDER. 6s. ” 
ALROY ; [IXION; the INFERNAL 
MARRIAGE; and POPANILLA, 
3. 


The YOUNG DUKE; and COUNT 
ALAROOS, 6s, 


| VIVIAN GREY. 





6s. 


The MODERN NOVELIST’S LIBRARY. Each 


Work a Single Volume, complete in itself :— 
WHYTE-MELVILLE’S|WHYTE-MELVILLE’S GLADI- 
GENERAL BOUNCE. 2s, boards; ATORS. 2s, boards; 2s 6d, cloth. 
2s 6d, cloth. 
TROLLOPE'S WARDEN. Price 
WHYTE - MELVILLE’S DIGBY 1s 6d, boards; 2s, cloth. 
D. d 6d, cloth. 
BAND. 2s, boards; 2s 64, cloth. | >ROLLOPE'S BARCHESTER 
WHYTE-MELVILLE’S KATE| TOWERS. 2s, boards; 286d, cloth. 


QOVENTES. %, boards; © Alpe aAMLEY-MOORES &IK 
SISTERS of the VALLEYS. 23, 


WHYTE-MELVILLE’S QUEEN’S boards; 2s 6d, cloth. 
MARIES. 2s, boards ; 2s 6d, cloth. |ATHERSTONE PRIORY. 


boards ; 2s 6d, cloth. 
WHYTE.MELVILLE’S HOLMBY 
HOUSE. 2s, boards; 2s 6d,cloth. |The BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY. 


2s, boards; 2s 6d, cloth. 
WHYTE-MELVILLE’S GOOD for 


2s, 





NOTHING. 28, boards; 28 6d,|ELSA and her VULTURE: a Tale 
cloth. of the Tyrolean Alps. 2s, boards; 
2s 6d, cloth 
‘'S INTER- 
wa eee 2s 6d, MADEMOISELLE MORI: a Talo of 
cloth. Modern Rome. 2s, boards; 2s 6d, cloth. 


The STORIES and TALES of MISS ELIZA- 


BETH M. SEWELL. Cabinet Editions, in crown 8vo, each Tale or Story 
complete in a single volume :— 


AMY HERBERT. 2s 64. |IVORS. 2s 6d. 
GERTRUDE. 2s 6d. x KATHARINE ASHTON. Price 
2s 6d. 

The EARL'S DAUGHTER, Price | s),RGARET PERCIVAL. Price 
38 6d. 

Tho EXPERIENCE of LIFE.| LANETON PERSONAGE. Price 

Price 2s 6d, 38 6d 
CLEVE HALL. 2s 6d. | URSULA. 3s 64. 


The ESSAYS and CONTRIBUTIONS of 


A. K.H.B. Uniform Cabinet Editions, in crown 8vo. 


RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY | LESSONS of 
PARSON. Two Series, 3s 6d each. | Price 3s 6d. 


MIDDLE AGE. 


SEASIDE MUSINGS. 3s 6d. GRAVER THOUGHTS of a 
COUNTRY PARSON. Three Series, 
PRESENT - DAY THOUGHTS. price 3s 6d each. 
— AUTUMN HOLIDAYS of a 
CHANGED ASPECTS of UN- COUNTRY PARSON. 3s 64, 


CHANGED TRUTHS. 3s 6d. 


COUNSEL and COMFORT from a 
CITY PULPIT. 3s 64. 


CRITICAL ESSAYS of a COUN- 
TRY PARSON. 3s 6d. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS at the 





CENTURY; or, the Age of the Antonines. By the Rey. W. W. Capes, M.A. 
With 2 Coloured Maps. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


5 - J i IN. PARISH CHURCH of UNI 
ae aig a VERSITY CITY. 38 6d. 
COMMON- LANDSCAPES, CHURCHES, and 


PLACE PHILO- 


SOPHER. 3s 6d. MORALITIES. 


3s 6d. 
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The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. By his Nephew, 


Groree Orro Treveryan, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo, Portrait, 36s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of 


James the Second :— 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, | CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo, £2 8s, 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS :— 


CHEAP EDITION, Authorised and Complete. Crown PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown, 8s. 
8vo, 38 6d. LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo0, 36s, 
CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s, STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown, 6s. 


LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, with IVRY and the 


ARMADA, 16mo, 3s 6d. With 9 Illustrations engraved on Wood, chiefly from the Antique, feap. 4to, 21s; or imperial 16mo, 10s 64. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of LORD MACAULAY. Edited, 


with Occasional Notes, by G. O, TREVELYAN, M.P. Crown 8vo, price 6s cloth, or 12s bound in tree-calf by Riviere. 
















The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of 


the Spanish Armada. By James AntHony Froupe, M.A., formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £3 12s. | LIBRARY EDITION, 12 vols. demy 8vo, £8 18s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By James AntHony FrRouDE 


M.A., formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. | LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, since the Accession 


of George III., 1760-1870. By Sir Toomas Erskine May, K.O.B.,D.C.L. Fifth Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and 


SCOTLAND. By Henry Toomas Buckie. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. By F. Max Mutter, M.A., 


&e. Eighth Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


The SEVENTH GREAT ORIENTAL MONARCHY; or, a History of the 


Sassanians. By Grorce Raw.rson, M.A. With Map and 95 Illustrations, 8vo, 28s. 


The SIXTH ORIENTAL MONARCHY; or, the Geography, History, and Antiquities of Parthia. 


By the same Author. With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 


EWALD’S ANTIQUITIES of ISRAEL. Translated from the German by 


Hewry Suaen Sotty, M.A. 8vo, 12s 6d. 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL. ‘Translated from the German by J. E. 


Carpenter, M.A. With Preface by R. Martineau, M.A. 5 vols. 8vo, 63s, 


HISTORY of the ROMANS UNDER the EMPIRE. By the Very Rev. 


OnarLes Mrntvare, D.D., Dean of Ely. Cabinet Edition, Maps. 8 vols. post 8vo, 48s. 


GENERAL HISTORY of ROME, from the Foundation of the City to the Fall of Augustulus, 


B.C. 753-A.D, 476. By the same Author. With 5 Maps. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KINGS GEORGE IV. and WILLIAM IV. By 


the late Cnartes C. F. GrevILLE, Esq. Edited by Henry Reeve, Esq. Fifth Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s, 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S Work on the LIFE and EPISTLES of St. 
PAUL :— 
LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols, 4to, 42s. 
INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo, 21s, 
STUDENT'S EDITION, condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 9s. 
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HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES. Edited by 


the Rey. M. Crei¢uTon, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, 
Oxford. With Maps and Plans. 


Now ready, price 2s 6d each. 
SIMON DE MONTFORT. ° l _ The BLAOK PRINCE. 


“Mr. Creighton has thoroughly grasped the go ae of Earl Simon, and of Eng- 

land and Torope with regard to him, and he tells his tale simply, straightforwardly, 

with real discernment, and withont any nonsense or affectation of any kind. The 

main narrative of the book gives, we think, as full and as true an account of the 

eat Earl as could be given in so small a space, and Mr. Creighton fully redeems 

is promise of bringing out the foreign as well as the insular relations of his sub- 
ject.”—Saturday Review. 

“A life of Simon de Montfort which is evidently the result of much reading, 
and yet is simple and attractive in style. No work could possibly be better 
ada to create in young or old a real interest in times so unlike our own...... 
Of Mrs. Creighton's Life of the Black Prince we can also say that we know no book 
which conveys such a vivid and accurate impression of the tities."—Academy. 

“The biographical series has nm miost ly with the lives of De 
Montfort and the Black Pringe. If those which are to follow be as well executed, 
the popularity of this series will be beyond all doubt."—Notes and Queries. 

“Mr. Creighton has told the story in a bright and readable way, and his narra- 
tive not only illustrates the condition of England at the date it covers, but shows 
also what is often ill-understood, her relations to other countries."—Zdinburgh 
Daily Review. 

“Not merely a life of Simon de Montfort, but a clear and forcible picture of his 
times and the contemporaries with whom he was brought into contact.”—School 
Guardian, 


ENGLISH HISTORY for the USE of 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, M.A., Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, and Historical Lecturer in Balliol, New, and University 
Colleges, Oxford; late Master of the Modern School at Marlborough College. 


This Work is divided into three Periods, of convenient and handy size, especially 
adapted for use in Schools, as well as for Students reading special portions of 
History for Local and other Examinations. 


Crown 8yo, with numerous Maps and Plans. 


Periop J.—MEDIZVAL MONARCHY: the Departure of the 
Romans to Richard III. A.D, 449-1485. 4s 6d. 


Pertop Il.—PERSONAL MONARCHY: Henry VII. to James II. 
A.D. 1485-1688. 5s. 


Pgrtop IIL.—CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY: William and 
Mary to the Present Time. A.D, 1688-1837. (Shortly. 


“A careful examination of its pages can hardly fail to suggest that it has cost the 
compiler a great deal of trouble, and is likely, in consequence, to save both teacher 
and learner a proportionate amount. For the use for which it is especially de- 
th signed—that of a text-book in our public schools—it is excellently adapted.”— 

i} Academy. 

“ A few months ago we reviewed the first part of Mr. Bright's excellent school 
history of England. The second part, now before us, is equally good, and has the 
merit of covering “et which, so far as we know, is not embraced by any 
other single work ,—that is, the entire Tudor and Stuart periods."—TZhe = oe 
i ork). 

i “ We do not know & book more suitable for school use, or one more likely to 

stimnlate in boys anu intelligent interest in constitutional and social history. e 
| confess to haying read the greater part of it with a very real pleasure.”—Zdu- 
Dit cational Times. 

j “Mr, Bright has done his work carefally. The arrangement of his chapters is 
HiT d, and his style is forcible. He possesses the art of putting much information 

| into little compass, and he often conveys in a sentence what less skilled writers 
would require a page to tell. The history should have a foremost place in public 
schools." — Scotsman. 

H | “The care expended upon this portion of what promises to be one of the most 
14] useful English histories for school use which have yet been issued is apparent 
! everywhere throughout the volume.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


“The arrangement and general get-up of this book is very praiseworthy."— 
Edinburgh Courant. 


ENGLISH HISTORY in the FOURTEENTH 


OENTURY. -By CHARLES H. PzARSON, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. Forming a New Volume of “ Historical Hand- 
books,” edited by OscaR BROWNING, M.A. 


i “Throughout the book we find his judgments weighty and well expressed, 

always worthy of consideration at the very least......Altogether, we think that Mr. 

— has done his work well. The book has sterling stuff in it."—Saturday 
view. 

“ Besides the primary essentials of an historical scholar, an accurate knowledge 
of facts, and the power of presenting the facts in an attractive and intelligible 
form, he has that historical sense, 88 we may call it, without which the most pro- 
found learning is mere antiquarianism, and the most brilliant rhetoric nothing but 
tinsel. He is enabled by this to place himself in the midst of the events which he 
describes; andeurvey them at once from the point of view of their own narrow 
interests and from the broader outlook of the present day. There results an unusual 
freshness, both in material and in treatment, a constant deviation from the hack- 
neyed path of historians, to mention some novel fact or suggest some inference 
which will aid in the vividness of the picture."—T7he Nation (New York). 


An ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. By J. 


HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, and late Lecturer at St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The. RUDIMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


s¢g4 COMPOSITION. By J. HAMBLIN SmirTH, M.A., of Gonville and Caius 





liegt, Sambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 

























































INTRODUCTION to GREEK PROSE COyM. 


POSITION, with EXERCISES. By A. Sipewick, M.A., Assistant-Master at 
Rugby, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Editor of Scenes from 
Greek Plays." Crown 8vo, 5s. (TUTOR’S KEY, in the press). 


“Very few, if any, Uni ity for classical honours could fail tg 
derive benefit from a careful study of Mr. Sidgwick's notes and lists, which 
about half the book, so that we anticipates a great success for this valuable ant 
novel publication.” — Atheneum, 

“Students of all grades, from the fifth form to the aspirant aftor first-class 
honours, will find the work most useful...... The arrang t is lient, 
‘Notes oun Construction and Idiom’ are full and clear, and the whole volume ig 
redolent of sound and elegant scholarship. Its publication is a new departure ig 
the teaching of Greek composition.”"—Zraminer. 

‘*One of the best and most useful beoks of its kind that we remember to have 
seen. The ‘ Notes on Construction-and Idiom,’ which occupy the first 100 
are admirably clear and suggestive, and useful not only for beginners, but for ad- 
vanced scholars and teachers; while the Exercises (175 in number) are well 
selected and graduated to suit different stages of attainment, with just sufficient 
assistance at the foot of each towards some of the more difficult idiom’, and & good 
English-Greek vocabulary at the end of the book.” —G@uardian. 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in : LATIN 


ELEGIAC VERSE. By C. G. Ggpp, B.A., late Junior Student of Christ 
ae. Oxford. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. TUTOR's 
, 58. 


STORIES from OVID in ELEGIAC VERSE. 


With Notes for School Use, and Marginal References to the * Public School 
Latin Primer.” By R. W. TayLor, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School, 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


“ We have seldom met with a book which we can more thoroughly recommend 
to schoolmasters."— Academy. 
“A collecti of | ds calculated to prove attractive in othe of their sub- 











ject-matter, while the beautiful Latinity in which they are clothed must exerta 
wholesome influence in the formation of literary taste......A notes supply 
illustrative information and elucidate grammatical difficulties.""— Scotsman. 

“The —— selected are short, and the story is told by a few introducto 
paragraphs. The notes contain a fund of information fully illustrative and 
explanatory of the text, and solve all real grammatical difficulties, and all obacure 
allusi to 8, t laws, and mythology. The myths are very often 
very correctly explained......Another special merit of the work is the fund of illus- 
trations it supplies from Milton, Tennyson, Chaucer, and Spenser who are largely 
quoted. This will be a twofold advantage to the student, as enlarging his know- 
ledge and deepening his i in English literature, as well as in classical 
knowledge."—School Board Chronicle. 


HOMER WITHOUT a LEXICON for BEGIN: 


NERS. HOMER'S ILIAD, Book VI. Edited, with Notes, giving the meanings 

of all the less common Words, by J. Surntess Partuporrs, M.A., Head Master 

} “wu Grammar-School, formerly Fellow of New Uollege, Oxford. Small 
vO, 2s. 


EASY LATIN STORIES for BEGINNERS. 


With Vocabulary and Notes. Forming a First Latin Reading-Book for Junior 
Forms in Schools. By G. L. Bennett, M.A., Assistant-Master at 
School, formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 23 


OUTLINES — of LATIN. _SENTENCE-CON- 


STRUCTION. By E. D. MANSFIELD, B.A., Assistant-Master at Clifton College, 
Demy 8vo, on a card, Is. ° 








RIVINGTON’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By J. Hamexi Sarrn, M.A, 


of Gonville and Caius College, and late Lecturer at St. Peter's Vollege, Oam- 
bri 12mo, 3s. Without Answers, 2s 6d. A KEY, crown 8vo, 9s. 


EXERCISES on ALGEBRA. By J. Hameum Sumirn, M.A, 
12mo, 28 6d. (Copies may be had without the Answers.) 


ALGEBRA. Part II. By E. J. Gross, M.A., Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, and Secretary to the Oxford and 
Cambridge Schools Examination Board. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY. TREATISE on KINEMATICS and 
KINETICS. By E. J. Gross, M.A. Orown 8vo, 5s 6d. 


A TREATISE on ARITHMETIC. By J. Hamsuin Sars, 


M.A. 12mo, 3s 6d. A KEY, crown 8vo, 9s. 


ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. By J. Hameuin Smita, M.A. 


12mo, 3s 6d. Containing Books I. to VI., and portions of Books XI. and XIL., 
of EUCLID, with Exercises and Notes, arranged with the Abbreviations ad- 
mitted in the Cambridge Examinations. Part I., containing Books I. and IL. 
of Euclid, limp cloth, 1s 6d, may be had separately. 


GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS. By G. RicHarpsoy, 


M.A., Assistant-Master at Winchester College. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY STATICS. By J. Hamesui Smrru, M.A. 


12mo, 38. 


TRIGONOMETRY. By J. Hampuin Smirn, M.A. 12mo, 


43 6d. A KEY. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By J. Hampurn Sutra, 


M.A. 12mo, 3s. 


BOOK of ENUNCIATIONS for HAMBLIN SMITH’S 
GEOMETRY, ALGEBRA, TRIGONOMETRY, STATICS, and HYDRO- 
STATICS. 12mo, Is. 
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